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Murray knew he'd been asleep on his boat when somebody 
shot the old man. But all the evidence pointed the other way. 

FICTION / JOHN P. GILDERS 


MURRAY STEPPED lightly from his 
fishing boat on to the scarred jetty at 
Point Walter. He tested the ropes. 
“Esmeralda” had not moved during 
the night and was secure. He looked 
towards the town. 

Strange, he thought. There’s 
nobody around. 

Murray frowned. He had pulled 
into Point Walter for stores. Walcha, 
his aboriginal deck hand, was sound 
asleep in his bunk below. The sun 
was high now and steam rose from 
the mangroves along the river bank. 

Murray licked his dry lips. 
Dooley’s pub must be open. He felt 
inside the pocket of his jeans, and 
wondered if he could afford a beer. 

It was only 10 am, but the 
brightness of the day made Murray 
screw up his eyes. Point Walter had 
one pub, one general store and a 
dozen ancient iron and weatherboard 
houses scattered around. U was 
hardly a town at all — just a stopping 
place for fishing boats operating 
along Cape York Peninsula. 

Murray walked up the wooden 
steps on to the veranda of Dooley’s 
pub. He pushed open the swing 
doors. The bar was empty. 

“Anybody here?” Murray called. 

There was no answer. Murray 
rubbed his dry lips. Usually there 
were always a few men in the bar. 
Point Walter had been a prosperous 
tin mining town once, but now it was 
mainly populated by old age pension- 
ers. The old men could always be 
found playing draughts at the dilap- 
idated tables. 


Murray frowned. The place was 
like a morgue. Not a sound any- 
where. He walked back outside on to 
the veranda. 

He brought out a leather pouch 
and rolled a cigarette. The paper 
fluttered from his lips as his grey 
eyes searched the town. 

The North Queensland sun beat 
down, sent heat waves skittering 
across the dry, dusty road. The few 
houses nearby seemed strangely 
empty. A dog barked somewhere, 
but that was all. 

Suddenly, Murray saw a man 
come out of Brenan’s General Store 
about 200 yards away. 

The man saw Murray, pointed and 
yelled. Brennan’s Store came to life. 
A dozen men rushed out into the 
street. They all surged towards 
Murray, their faces grim. Bush Hayes 
ran into his house and came out with 
a rifle. He ran towards the hotel, the 
other men following. 

“We got you just in time!” Bush 
Hayes panted. He pointed the rifle at 
Murray. “What were you going to 
do? Rob the pub too!” 

Murray blinked. “What are you 
talking about?” 

Hayes held the rifle tight, his fat 
face glistening with sweat. “We know 
you killed old Brennan!” 

“What?” Murray exclaimed. 

“Old Brennan has been shot,” 
another man said. 

Murray stared at the men. “I 
don’t believe it!” he blurted out. 

“You believe it all right,” Dooley, 
the publican, said coldly. “Come on. 


We’ll get back to the store.” 

Murray walked quickly down the 
road. Bush Hayes pointing the rifle at 
his back. He entered the store and 
blinked. It was dark and cool inside. 
It took some time for his eyes to 
adjust. All kinds of merchandise 
cluttered the floor - buckets, 
brooms, fishing nets, buoys, cans of 
paint, tools — old Brennan was the 
careless type. Cobwebs hung from 
the rafters above. 

Kerri Brennan sat weeping in a 
corner, old Mrs Hudder comforting 

Murray walked up to the long 
counter and looked behind. Brennan 
lay sprawled in a pool of blood, a 
gaping hole in his chest. 

Bush Hayes edged forward. “Shot 
with his own rifle,” he said coldly. 
“That was smart, Murray.” 

“I didn’t do it!” Murray rasped. 
“You lay off me, Hayes! I’ve only 
been in town a few minutes.” 

“Your boat came in late last 
night,” Hayes accused. “You could 
have been here any time early this 
morning.” 

“What would I want to kill 
Brennan for?” Murray bit out. “He 
was a friend of mine. I’ve known him 
for years. Ask Kerri.” 

The men looked at Kerri. She was 
a pretty, dark -haired girl of 23 with 
luminous brown eyes. Now they 
were red with tears. She wore jeans 
and a man’s red and white checked 
shirt which was tight across her 
breasts. She swallowed and looked 
up. 
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“Yes,” she said in a low voice. 
“Murray got on well with Dad. He 
wouldn’t do anything like this.” 

“Huh!” Bush Hayes scoffed. 

“Did you hear the shot, Kerri?” 
Murray asked. 

“No. 1 slept at Mrs Hudder’s place 
last night.” 

“Did anybody hear the shot?” 

The men looked at each other and 
slowly shook their heads. 

“It must have happened during 
the night,” Murray said. “Everybody 
must have been asleep. 1 was on 
board my boat.” 

Bush Hayes walked behind the 
counter and searched through 
Brennan’s pockets. 

“What do you think you’re doing, 
Hayes?” Murray growled. “You 
aren’t the police.” 

Hayes looked up angrily. “It’ll 
take days to get a message to 
Cooktown. There’s no police here.” 

He pulled a battered wallet from 
the dead man’s pocket. He examined 
the contents. 

“You must have missed this when 
you killed the old man!” Hayes said 
triumphantly. He held a cheque in 
his hand. 

Murray stared at it grimly. 

“Insufficient funds,” Hayes 
gloated. “That’s what’s stamped on 
your cheque, Murray. The last time 
you were here you paid the old man 
with a rubber cheque.” 

Hayes handed the cheque to one 
of the men. The man took it, passed 
it around. The crowd muttered in 
agreement. 

“Old Brennan wouldn’t like that, 
Murray. You chiselled him out of 
over $400. The way I see it, you 



came here last night for more stores, 
had an argument with Brennan over 
the cheque, and because he wouldn’t 
give you any more credit, you shot 
him dead.” 

Murray backed away. “The 
cheque shouldn’t have bounced,” he 
said. “Brennan must have presented 
it too soon.” 

“Huh!” Hayes scoffed. 

Hayes opened the cash register. 
“Empty,” he said. “How much did 
you get, Murray?” 



“I didn’t get anything!" Murray 
cried. “1 was asleep on board my 
boat all night!” 

Hayes looked at some papers on 
the counter next to the cash register. 
He flipped through them. 

“Hullo! What’s this?” he ex- 
claimed. He held up a list. His dark 
eyes burned. “Your name’s on top of 
this order, Murray. Is this your 
handwriting?” 

Murray looked at it. “Yeah,” he 
said. “I gave that list to Brennan the 
last time I was here. It’s an old 
order.” 

“Like hell it is!” Hayes growled. 
He examined it closely. “The ink is 
too fresh. This was written recently. 
This is the order you came with last 
night!” 

Murray glared at Hayes. “You’re 
full of smart ideas, aren’t you, 
Hayes? Who do you think you are? A 
bloody detective?” 

Hayes held up the list, looked at 
the men for support. They all 
nodded in agreement. All eyes turned 
accusingly towards Murray. 

“He done it all right,” Dooley 
said. He wiped sweat from his brow. 

“That’s right!” Hayes put in. “It 
had to be an outsider. Murray here is 
just a drifter. He only calls in every 
couple of months or so.” 

Angry voices were raised on all 
sides. The men pressed forward 
towards Murray, their faces grim. 

“You murdering bastard!” Dooley 
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Savage fighters of the bush 

MOST BUSH CREATURES are timid and panic when threatened, but the kangaroo 
rat and the native cat will both show fight if cornered. 

The kangaroo rat lives in tussocks of grass on grassy flats and digs for grubs and 
worms for a living. But sometimes it goes vegetarian and attacks potatoes and other 

When disturbed by dogs, the 'roo rat bolts off to the nearest hollow log from 
which it growls defiance at the dogs outside. When small dogs, like fox terriers, crawl 
in after it they are assailed with tooth and claw. 

But nothing is more hated by a dog than a native cat. Canines become thoroughly 
aroused by its vicious spitting and snarling and will almost tear a building to pieces to 
get at it. 

One man found a native cat high up in an orange tree 01 
dogs was up in the fork of the tree and a second smaller dog w 
trying valiantly to reach the quarry. 

They were probably lucky they could not reach it, howe' 
claws might well have proved a match for them. 


spat out. “Brennan was my best 
friend!” 

Murray looked around des- 
perately. This hostile crowd would 
beat him to a pulp. He backed away 
behind the counter. 

“Get him!” Hayes shouted. 

Murray jumped back. The crowd 
surged forward. Murray knew he 
could expect no help from anybody 
in Point Walter. The town was 
isolated, had no direct contact with 
the outside world. 

Murray saw his chance as they 
jostled one another. He punched 
Hayes on the jaw and snatched at the 
rifle. Hayes tried to jerk it out of the 
way, but he was too late. Murray got 
possession and pulled the trigger. 
There was an explosion, loud in the 
room, and the bullet tore through 
the roof. Acrid gun smoke filled the 
store. The surging crowd stopped 
dead in their tracks. 

Murray pointed the rifle at them. 

“Okay!” he gritted. “That’s 
enough!” 

There was absolute silence. The 
men glared at him, but backed away, 
afraid. 

“I didn’t kill Brennan!” Murray 
shouted. “And I’m not going to get 
beaten up for nothing! I’m leaving 
now, and if any of you idiots try to 
stop me I’ll drop you for sure!" 

Murray waved the rifle. The men 
parted, moved aside as he walked 
towards them. Murray backed care- 
fully towards the door. 

He stepped out into the bright 
sunlight. He fired one more shot into 
the air and ran quickly down the 
dusty road. 

“Walcha! Walcha!” Murray shout- 
ed as he jumped on board 
“Esmeralda”. 

There was movement from below. 
Murray cast off the ropes quickly. He 


looked back towards the town. The 
men had gathered in the streets, each 
now armed with a rifle. 

“Walcha!” Murray yelled. “What 
are you doing, for Christ’s sake?” 

The aboriginal stumbled up on 
deck, bleary-eyed. He blinked, shook 
his head and grimaced. He put up 
one hand to ward off the sun. 

“Where the hell have you been?” 
Murray shouted. 


“Been sleeping,” Walcha replied 
sourly. “What’s the matter?” 

“Get the bloody motor going!” 
Walcha walked into the wheel- 
house. The starter whirred and the 
diesel motor turned over. Murray ran 
forward. 

“Give her all she’s got!” he cried. 
Walcha blinked, and opened the 
throttle wide. The fishing boat 
surged away from the jetty. 

“What’s the hurry?” Walcha 
shouted. 

“Look back there!” 

Walcha turned and looked back 
towards the town. His face turned a 
dirty grey . 

“Christ!” he said. He stared at the 
armed men running down the road 
towards the jetty. “What happened?” 
Murray came into the wheelhouse. 
“Old Brennan was murdered,” he 
said. “They think l did it!” 

Walcha blinked, pursed his thick 
lips. He looked at Murray, black eyes 
serious. 

“You wouldn’t kill anybody, 
boss,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Murray said sarcas- 
tically. “The trouble is the whole 
town thinks otherwise.” 

Murray took the wheel. He looked 



“Battle stations!” 
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back anxiously. "Esmeralda” was in 
midstream now, well down the river, 
but the men had raced out on to the 
jetty. 

A rifle cracked. The bullet hit the 
iron railing up in the bow and 
ricochetted off with a long-drawn- 
out whine. 

“That was close!” Murray cried. 

Walcha crouched low. Another 
bullet screamed overhead. Murray 
ducked down behind the wheel, 
holding it with his left hand. 

A bullet shattered the glass 
overhead. Bits of broken glass flew 
everywhere. Murray held on to the 
wheel grimly as a fusillade of shots 
echoed from the jetty. Bullets 
thudded into the side of the wheel- 
house, and the remaining glass 


father. I thought if l came away with 
you on your boat the whole town 
would know that I had faith in you. I 
didn’t expect all this shooting 
though. What did you do?” 

Murray told her. Kerri looked 
serious. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Go back to Cooktown and 
report what happened.” 

Kerri nodded. “I guess it’s the 
only thing to do,” she said. 

Murray stared at her. A new 
thought jumped into his mind. 
“Christ!” he said harshly. 

“What’s the matter, boss?” 
Walcha asked. 

“They’ll think we kidnapped her! 
They’ll think we dragged her on 
board as a hostage! Jesus Christ!” 


Native birds were pest-eaters 

LANDHOLDERS NOWADAYS must put up with increased visitations of insect pests 
because of the ill-advised killing of native birds in the past. 

For instance, one of the best destroyers of grasshoppers was the plains turkey, 
named "bustard" by Captain Cook back in 1770. 

It has been ruthlessly exterminated by pot hunters and today many people have 

Kookaburras have also been severely reduced in number by New Australians who 
regard them as "pigeons" and ideal for the table. 

No longer do ibis appear in vast flocks as in the past, and the spur-winged plover, 
though it still roams the cattle paddocks, is now scarce compared with its numbers in 


disintegrated. 

Walcha yelled with fear. He 
jumped up and ran down the steps to 
the cabin below. Murray gritted his 
teeth and tried to steer the boat. 

Suddenly, the firing stopped. 
There was an empty silence. 

Murray rose cautiously, looked 
towards the jetty. The men pointed 
and waved and shouted at the boat. 
Murray turned his head and gasped 
with surprise. 

Kerri Brennan stood on the 
forward deck, her jean-clad figure 
stiff, rigid. Walcha stood next to her 
looking embarrassed. Kerri stared 
back at the jetty and waved. 

The men waved back. The boat 
was too far away now for voices to 
carry. 

“What are you doing here?” 
Murray shouted. 

Kerri turned and walked towards 
the wheel house, brown eyes sincere. 

“I didn’t like them accusing you 
in the store,” she said. “Nobody 
noticed, but I left early and ran all 
the way to the jetty.” 

“Why?” Murray growled. He star- 
ed at the soft swell of her breasts 
against the check shirt. He had never 
had a woman on board “Esmeralda” 
before. 

“I don’t believe you killed my 
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Kerri looked startled. “I’ll tell 
them it was all my idea,” she said. 
“You don’t have to worry.” 

“Don’t have to worry!” Murray 
growled. “Just look behind you!” 

Kerri turned and looked back 
towards the jetty and the town. Dust 
was rising in a long cloud behind a 
line of cars and trucks. Their engines 
made a faint drone in the distance as 
they headed out along the rutted 
track. 

“What’s going on?” Walcha asked 
uneasily. 

“They’re making for the Point,” 
Murray said grimly. “Where the river 
runs into the sea. You know how 
narrow that is!” 

“Yeah,” Walcha breathed, dark 
eyes wide with fear. 

“They’ll be close enough to pick 
us off. Especially me in the wheel- 
house.” 

“Yeah.” 

Kerri clutched at Murray’s arm. “I 
hope it’s not my fault,” she said 
fervently. 

“They’re trying to save you!” 
Murray gritted. “That’ll make the 
bastards more dangerous!” 

Kerri stared at him, brown eyes 
agitated. 

“I’ll jump overboard!” she cried. 


“I’ll let them see me jump overboard 
and swim for the shore!” 

“Yeah?” Murray said sardonically. 
“How about them?” 

He pointed to the mud flats lined 
with dark green mangroves. Long, 
scaly grey shapes lay basking in the 
sun. One swished its long tail and 
slithered into the water. 

“Oh!” Kerri breathed. She stared 
at the crocodiles silently. 

“If anything happens to this boat 
we’re all done for,” Murray said 
grimly. 

Walcha shuddered. “Crocodiles no 
good, Boss,” he said. He turned and 
walked quickly below. 

An half hour later “Esmeralda” 
approached the Point. Cars were 
lined up on the headland. Men stood 
next to them, rifles in hand, waiting. 

“Get below!” Murray ordered. 
Kerri ran down the steps to the 
cabin. A few seconds later she came 
running back up again, face flushed. 

“Walcha’s drunk!” she cried. 
“He’s got your rifle and he's raving 
like a madman. He said he’d kill all 
of them.” 

“Christ!” Murray gritted. He pull- 
ed Kerri inside the wheelhouse, his 
grey eyes hard. 

“Steer the boat!” he ordered. “I’ll 
go and talk to him.” 

Suddenly the aboriginal ran up on 
deck, whisky bottle in one hand, rifle 
in the other. His black eyes were 
dilated. Beads of sweat glistened on 
his brow. 

He glared at the headland and the 
row of parked vehicles. 

“Bastards!” he yelled. “You think 
you’ve got us. I’ll show you some- 
thing.” 

He hurled the empty whisky 
bottle into the river. Then he lifted 
the rifle to his shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. 

The rifle spat flame and men 
rushed for shelter behind the parked 
cars. 

Walcha laughed triumphantly and 
fired again and again. 

“Stop it!” Murray yelled. “You’ll 
only make things worse.” 

He tried to leave the wheelhouse 
but Kerri pulled him back. “Don’t 
touch him!” she cried. “He’s crazy, 
he’s drunk a whole bottle of 
whisky.” 

Murray struggled with her, grab- 
ed her by the shoulder and pushed 
her away. 

The men on the headland were 
returning the fire. Rifles cracked and 
bullets swept the deck. Walcha 
screamed with pain as a bullet hit 
him in the chest. 

He staggered, shook his fist at the 
headland. “Bastards!” he yelled. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Ferris had been roped in to 
track down the huge jail- 
breaker and his accomplices in 
any case. But when they raped 
his girl, that made it a personal 
thing . . . 

FACT/ ROLAND EMPEY 

FERRIS WAS IN BED with Karen 
Roberts when the phone rang. 

“Let it ring,” the girl said. “That’s 
just Hemsley down at the Greasy 
Spoon wanting me to work tonight. I 
don’t want to work tonight.” 

“It might be for me,” Ferris said. 
He picked up the phone. 

“That you, Dave? It’s Morrison 
here,” the caller said. 

“You’re interrupting the hymn 
singing.” 

“Stop clowning,” Morrison said 
impatiently. “Styles escaped and 
made it into the swamp. I’m going to 
have to go out after him and that 
means you’re going to have to do 
some tracking for me.” 

Ike Morrison was the chief law 
officer for that unmapped section of 
the South-eastern United States 
which included the two-million-acre 
Great Indian Swamp and the Vans- 
ville Prison Farm. Most of the 
Vansville inmates were men from the 
towns that encircled the swamp. 
They were whites, blacks, Indians, 
over 90 percent of them convicted of 
some act of violence, usually rape or 
manslaughter. 

Vansville had too many break- 
outs, ami the escapees always 
plunged into the swamp. They knew 
they had a good chance of getting 
lost, getting snake-bitten, or going 
down for Eternity in quicksand, but 
there was that chance they’d get 
through. 

Morrison had to pursue these 
men, but wasn’t much of a 
woodsman. When he had someone 
important to go after (which meant 
an escapee convicted of murder), he 
usually called on Dave Ferris, a 
professional guide, to help him out. 

Herman “King Kong” Styles, the 
new escapee, was one of a few men 
at Vansville from another part of the 
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country. Built like an ox, Styles had 
been a gunman for an East 
Harlem-based narcotics organisation. 
He had been sent down to Miami on 
an assignment but messed it up. His 
victim, only wounded, identified him 
and the subsequent police chase sent 
Styles racing northwest in a rented 
car. 

By the time he reached the Great 
Indian Swamp, he had changed cars 
six times and killed four people. It 
took Ferris two days to locate him in 
a cave. Morrison and his deputies 
flushed him out with smoke from a 
bonfire they set at the mouth of the 
cave. And he came out shooting and 
screaming before the four men beat 


him to the ground, trussed him up 
like a rodeo bull, and dragged him 
off. 

Styles was tried in the courthouse 
of a small town named Driscoll. 
Convicted of murder, rape, assault 
and car theft, he was sentenced to 
life at hard labor at the Vansville 
Prison Farm. He had served just 
four months when Ferris got under 
the phone call at Driscoll from Ike 
Morrison that he had escaped. 

Ferris shouted on the phone, 
“What do you mean, he escaped? I’d 
have thought they were keeping him 
tied down with chains and pad- 
locks.” 

“They were watching him close 
enough, Dave,” Morrison said, “but 
they didn’t figure on anybody 
busting him out. Four other hoods 
from the big city broke into the 
bunkhouse after lights out. They 
killed a guard, got Styles and took 
off in a car.” 

“Which way were they heading?” 

“Heading north.” 

“Well, that’s going to get them 
out of your jurisdiction pretty fast, 


isn’t it?” 

“They’re out of my jurisdiction 
already,” Morrison said. “Their car’s 
been seen up above the swamp and 
still heading north.” 

“Then what’s your problem? 
They’re in somebody else’s terri- 
tory.” 

“Yeah, but Styles isn’t with them 
any more,” Morrison said. “They 
must have dropped Styles off in the 
swamp somewhere.” 

“Why would they do that?” 

“Well, my guess is they wanted 
him out of prison, but they couldn’t 
take the chance of bringing him back 
home yet," Morrison said. “It’s a 
1200-mile haul and a horse like 


Styles wouldn’t be too hard to spot. 
So I’m guessing he’s supposed to hide 
out until they can figure a way to 
move him. Now, can you get over 
here? It ain’t healthy with someone 
like that running around loose.” 

“All right, I’ll be there,” Ferris 
said, hanging up. He went back to 
Karen’s bedroom. 

“Now where are those damn pants 
of mine? Morrison needs me out at 
the Farm,” he said. 

The Vansville Prison Farm was 1 5 
miles from Driscoll, and it took 
Ferris 40 minutes to reach it over 
those rutted dirt roads. Morrison was 
waiting for him along with Jed 
Graves, the Vansville superintendent. 
Morrison was big man, big as Ferris 
himself but thick through the chest 
and shoulders where the hard-faced 
guide was long-boned and rangy. The 
superintendent. Graves, was older 
than both of them by some 20 years. 
He was a stumpy man with a 
drinker’s blotchy face and the jumpy 
hands of a man on the edge of a 
breakdown. 

“Jesus, we never had nothing like 


this here before,” he said, leading 
Ferris and Morrison to the bunk- 
house, the smell of whisky heavy on 
his breath. “Busting in here and 
waving machine-guns around. They 
scared the hell out of my boys. Wait 
till you see them.” 

They went into the bunkhouse. A 
hundred or so men were lying on 
cots, chained by the wrists and 
ankles. 

“The way they were shouting and 
tearing around,” Graves said, “after 
Styles escaped, we thought we better 
kind of hold them down.” There 
were no sheets or blankets on the 
mattresses. The air smelled sour and 
sweaty. 

Ferris walked through the bunk- 
house aware of the sullen, suspicious 
faces glowering up at him. All the 
men knew him some as the guide for 
summer tourists of the swamp, and 
others as the police tracker who had 
helped bring them in. He stopped 
beside a thin, grey-haired man of 40 
with the unmistakable look of an 
Indian. This was Tommy Brant, 
whom he’d helped bring in eight 
years earlier. 

“You were here when they took 
Styles out. Tommy?” Ferris asked. 

“It ain’t easy talking, Dave,” the 
grey-haired man said calmly. “I’m 
sick. Graves panicked and tied us 
down here for no damn reason and 
won’t believe me that I’m sick.” 

“It’s them that was in the panic, 
not me,” Graves shouted. “Seeing all 
them guns scared the hell out of 
them. They could have taken the 
place apart. It took every guard we 
got here to get them tied down.” 
“Well, they’re quiet enough now, 
so why don’t you start turning them 
loose,” Ferris said disgustedly. “You 
can start with Tommy here so I can 
have a talk with him.” 

Graves took a ring of keys out of 
his pocket and unchained Brant, who 
sat up, rubbed his wrists. 

A guard poked his head in the 
door and spoke to Morrison. 
“There’s a phone call for you, Ike.” 
Morrison left the building and 
Ferris said, “All right, Tommy, what 
happened? I’ve got to go look for the 
son of a bitch and I want you to give 
me some kind of clue where he’d be 
heading.” 

“All right, there wasn’t that much 
to it. We heard the car coming up 
and then there was shooting outside 
and we heard Pud Marbry hollering.” 
Marby was the guard who had been 
killed. “The next thing we knew four 
of them come busting in here, all of 
them wearing hats and suits and 
carrying submachine-guns and telling 
us we’d be all right if we didn’t get in 
their way.” I Continued on page 60) 


The war against white ants 

IN AUSTRALIA'S FAR NORTH the white ants (termites) attack every growing 
thing, as well as wooden buildings and tools. 

Down in Central Queensland they are not so bad and rarely attack green wood but 
they are very active in attacking timber homes. 

A wood heap is a dangerous thing to have in one's backyard - it serves as a base 
where the insects breed. Then they move to eat up the wood in the house itself. 

Even worse is the mountainous pile of empty fruit cases outside a green-grocery, 
because Mr Termite is mad about the taste of pine. 

Huge termite mounds are rare in the lower tropics. Most are small globular nests, 
and they are quite impervious to the elements and to the true ants. They are quite 
vulnerable to man, however. All he has to do is knock a small hole in the side of the 
mound, fill it with dry grass and twigs and apply a match. 

Since the interior contains a lot of chewed up woody material it takes fire readily 
and smoulders away to fine ash, incinerating the whole colony. 

The old hands would lift small mounds intact and take them home to be broken 
up in the fowl run. The ants inside made fine food for small chicks. 
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TREES, RiVISITEl 


I think that I will never see 
a girl more lovely in a tree, 
a girl who lounges through the day 
where tangled branches stir and sway, 
a girl who must love trees, because 
she carries bits of them indoors; 
perhaps the trees all love her too, 
and, now you've seen her, so might you. 
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Darling, 
what big ears 

you’ll have ••• 


Delicate, dainty, shell-like, or long, pale, close-set — forget the face 
and figure, you can learn a lot more about a girl from her auditory 
apparatus. FACT / PAUL BROCK 


THE LADIES, bless ’em, because 
they are vain, insist on keeping it a 
secret. No matter how they try, 
however, they can never fool the 
really observant male who delights in 
subjecting his favorite female play- 
mates to the minutest possible 
scrutiny. 

We refer to the shocking and 
sombre fact, confirmed by the 
world’s foremost anatomists, that 
not one pair of female ears in the 
world is perfectly matched. 

One ear is usually substantially 
larger than the other and is shaped 
differently. And here’s the crowning 
blow — they are not placed exactly 
in the same position on each side of 
the female head. 

This revelation suggests strongly 
that men who are on the point of 
being seduced into matrimony by the 
girl of their dreams ought to hold 
everything and take a much closer 
look at her ears. 

Physiognomists (experts on facial 
contours) report enthusiastically that 
if the female ears are set well forward 
the girl is likely to be a homebody, 
interested exclusively in her man and 
her children, and always obedient to 
her revered lord and master. 

But here’s the rub about female 
ears - if they are set well back, the 
poor chap is likely to find that he is 
stuck with a nagging, constantly 
yakking shrew, like millions of other 
luckless males who were never told 
just how to read a woman’s character 
through her hearing apparatus. 


The ears-set-well-back chick will 
ensnare her man merely because he 
represents a permanent meal ticket 
plus spending money. She is a 
good-time girl who couldn’t care less 
about her partner’s rights, and will 
make his life miserable till death 
them do part. 

At least that’s what the phys- 
iognomists say when the ears-set- 
well-back chicks are safely out of 
hearing. 

Some female ears tick too — 
literally - because they have what 
doctors call double objective tinnitus 
aurum ears. If you had them, there 
would be no amusement evident in 
your expression. 

Each ear would tick regularly and 
audibly about twice a second. You 
would sound like a walking time 
bomb. 

But men too develop ticking ears 
occasionally. A North Carolina adver- 
tising man had them, and he was 
22-years-old before he realised that 
everybody else’s ears were not 
keeping time with his own. 

When his story got around, a radio 
and TV network put his ticking ears 
on a nationwide broadcast. 

Several doctors proposed oper- 
ating, but the patient turned them 
down. “1 like my spasmodic con- 
tractions,” he said, “and I hope my 
snapping eustachian tubes never get 
tired. I'd be lost without them." 

Italian criminologist Bruno Lom- 
broso, who did a lifetime’s study of 
the shape and position of male and 


female ears, taught that “devilish” or 
pointed ears, and those with no 
lobes, indicate nymphomania in 
women and promiscuous tendencies 
in men. Such ears, he said, belong to 
bigamists of both sexes, who find no 
trouble at all in fascinating a mate 
and coaxing him or her to bed. 

The sex symbolism of ears is 
based on the fact that these organs 
represent both a projection from the 
body and an opening into it. Thus 
the ear as a symbol is bisexual, 
representing male and female genital 
organs, active and passive. 

For centuries folklore has assessed 
sexual prowess by the size, shape and 
position of the ears. Impregnation of 
the female by way of the ear is 
mentioned in many ancient legends 
as in the case of the sacred crocodile 
of Egypt, and the Buddha’s mother, 
Maya. Early Christian writings and 
medieval art represent conception, 
with the male organ taking the form 
of a bird, through a virgin’s ear. In 
some legends birth also takes place 
via the ear. 

Ear-readers believe intellect is 
governed by the area of brain you 
have at the front of your head, and 
emotion by the area at the back. To 
get a good reading they measure how 
far away the ears are from the 
brainbox or emotional barometer. 

They also believe that plenty of 
head height above the ears is a sign of 
imagination, idealism, and artistic 
leanings. Passionate people, besides 
having their ears set well forward, 
also have them set fairly high on the 
head. The great lovers of history, it is 
claimed, all possessed these ear 
characteristics. 

The shape and size of a woman’s 
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Vanessa Redgrave’s ears - small, shell-like, 
and well back on her head. 


ears are claimed to be infallible 
guides to the eternal question of will 
she or won’t she. If her ears are small 
or what’s known as “shell-like”, she 
won’t - not without massive per- 
suasion in the form of bribes, baubles 
and outrageous flattery. 

Small shell-like ears belong to gals 
with selfish, intolerant and play-hard- 
to-get tastes. “Sign on the dotted line 
first” is the cold unfeeling message 
those auditory masterpieces would 
convey if they could talk as well as 
hear. 

Ears with lobes that are red and 
strong belong to warm, sexy, affec- 
tionate females interested in both 
equality and total togetherness of the 
sexes. Red lobes usually go with 
generous loving lips and distinctly 
embraceable contours. Their owners 
are rarely manless, and the male who 
kisses them first is in for a delirious 
and long-lasting experience. 

Straight and fairly narrow ears 
usually belong to females with great 
pride, courage and positive aspir- 
ations. Sexual dalliance is secondary 
with them. Romantic love, chastity, 
loyalty and generosity in everything 
but physical union are traits they 
hold dearer, even, than genuine male 
admiration. 

Very pale ears belong to dreamers 
and home-and-husband lovers. 

Ears that stick out betray the 
flighty, frantic pleasures-and-loot 
seeker. 

Close-set ears go with the up-tight 
clinging vine type. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TOP RIGHT: 
Claudia Cardinale ’s 
ears - large and 
lobeless. Hmm. 

LEFT: 

Susan Strasherg has 
large, unmatched 
ears, which stick out 
from her head. 






Major Subic's war memoirs were likely to reveal too 
much for the world's good. It would be safer for 
everybody concerned if he let sleeping dogs lie . . . 

FICTION / EDWARD D. HOCH 


“WHAT DO you know about Major 
Gregory Subic?” Hastings asked, 
pouring two glasses of wine from the 
decanter in his study. 

Rand, who was unaccustomed to 
the luxury of a dinner with his 
commanding officer, accepted the 
glass and took a sip before replying. 
“When I started in the Department 
of Concealed Communications, he 
was something like a god, or at least 
a founding father. There’s a photo- 
graph of him, taken with Churchill, 
still hanging in my office. Is he 
still alive?” 

Hastings nodded. “He’s alive. 
Living in Canada, writing his 
memoirs.” 

Rand gave a low whistle. “That’s a 
book I’ll want to read!” 

“Unfortunately the British Gov- 
ernment is not quite so eager. In fact, 
the publication of the book could 
provoke a serious diplomatic inci- 
dent.” 

“In what way?” 

Hastings puckered his lips dis- 
tastefully. “What 1 am telling you is 
quite confidential, known only to a 
few top people.” 

“1 understand.” Rand took 
another sip of the wine. 

“Major Subic was a front-line 
intelligence officer in Burma until he 
was wounded and shipped back to 
London. Here he became one of our 


top cryptanalysts during the final 
days of the Second World War. In 
fact, he headed the department 
which has since developed into your 
own Double-C, as you well know. 

“Just after the Battle of the 
Bulge, Subic succeeded in decipher- 
ing a particularly important Nazi 
communication. It seemed that some 
German generals, always unhappy 
with Hitler, agreed to meet secretly 
with a former leader of the French 
Underground. The French leader was 
to fly to Berlin with General Hans 
Holder, for a conference on ending 
the war. 

“This was the situation which 
confronted British Intelligence as the 
result of Subic’s decipherment: they 
had the exact route and time-table of 
the German bomber carrying a top 
Nazi general and a highly respected 
French resistance leader. The mission 
of the Frenchman might end the war 
sooner, but Intelligence- doubted its 
chances for success. 

“Stacked against this was the fact 
that General Holder had helped plan 
Nazi strategy in the Bulge and might 
do the same thing again. It was a 
matter of one Frenchman’s life 
against the lives of thousands of 
Allied soldiers.” 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
Rand asked, feeling a sudden chill. 

The older man shrugged. “The 



RAF was ordered to intercept and 
shoot down the plane. They did so, 
very efficiently. General Holder was 
killed. And of course, the French- 
man, Andre Chambon, died too.” 
“Chambon,” Rand repeated the 
name. “I see. If I remember cor- 
rectly, he was as respected as De 
Gaulle at the time.” 

Hastings nodded. “And Holder 
was as skilful as Rommel. What 
would you have done under the 
circumsta nces ?” 

“I don’t know,” Rand admitted. 
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“I’m glad the decision wasn’t mine to 
make.” 

“The incident became one of the 
footnotes of history,” Hastings went 
on. “It was something of a national 
tragedy for the French. Naturally, we 
never admitted prior knowledge of 
the plane’s occupants. It was simply 
written off as one of the fortunes, or 
misfortunes, of war.” 

“And what happened to Major 
Subic?” 

“Frankly, I believe he went to 
pieces over the incident. As you 


know, the European war ended in 
early May of 1945. About that time 
we heard a rumor that someone — 
perhaps Chambon — had survived the 
crash. Subic went to West Germany 
to investigate, but of course there 
was no truth to it. Chambon was 
dead and buried, and I think the 
shock of actually seeing his grave was 
a bit too much for Subic. In any 
event, he never returned to London. 
He resigned his commission and 
moved to Canada. He’s been there 


“And now he’s writing his 
memoirs.” 

“Exactly. An American publishing 
house approached him some months 
back and made him a very liberal 
offer. In fact, they were so anxious 
to get the book they paid him a large 
advance before he’d written a single 
word. We can only suspect they have 
some knowldge of the bombshell 
such a book could be. You see, right 
now our relations with France are 
improving and with all this Common 
Market business we can’t risk ruining 
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that. I know it was twenty-five years 
ago, but the French have long 
memories. Can you imagine the 
uproar in Paris if it was revealed that 
Britain deliberately and knowingly 
caused the death of a French hero?” 
“Can’t you stop him from having 
the book published?” 

“Not officially. We don’t dare 
hint we’re concerned, or the Ameri- 
can publisher would be more certain 
than ever that they’re on to some- 
thing big. That’s where you come in, 
Rand.” 

Rand smiled slightly. “I knew 
we’d get to me.” 

“You must fly to Toronto and 
talk to him. He’ll respect you, 
because you hold the closest thing to 
the position he held during the war. 
Bring him to his senses, even promise 
him money if you have to. Whatever 
else he writes about, he must not 
mention the Chambon affair.” 

“And if he won’t listen?” 

Hastings shrugged. “It’s one man 
against the good of a nation.” 

Rand felt his face flush. “I’m 
damned if I’ll act as your assassin!” 
“Rand, Rand - 1 meant no such 
thing!” 

“All right,” Rand said. “I’ve 
always wanted to visit Canada.” 


The next morning, in his office, 
Rand studied the photograph of the 
handsome, dark-haired man standing 
at the side of Winston Churchill - a 
hero then, but now only an old man 
who knew too much. 


The Jumbo Jet from London 
settled down to a perfect landing at 
Toronto International Airport, and 
Rand passed quickly through the 
customs formalities. His hotel was 
downtown, across the street from the 
new City Hall, a dazzling structure 
with twin curving towers fronted by 
a wide and shimmering fountain. 
Rand studied it through the window 
as he unpacked, then telephoned the 
man he was to meet - a literary 
agent named Norman Browder. 

They arranged to meet for dinner, 
and Rand killed the intervening hour 
with a stroll through downtown in 
the warmth of July sunshine. Despite 
some of the place names he had seen 
on the way in from the airport - 
Dickens Street and Princess Margaret 
Park and Gloucester Street - he felt 
that Toronto was more an American 
city than the London he’d left. There 
were occasional hints of the old, but 
only, it seemed, as an accent to the 

The agent, Browder, was one of 
the new. He was a small man with a 
shaggy moustache and quick nervous 
eyes, and he seemed to know his 
business well. He was uncertain 
about the vague reasons for Rand’s 
visit, and he spoke as if he could feel 
his commission slipping away with 
every sentence. , 

“If you want to see Major Subic 
about British rights to his book, I’m 
the man to deal with. He picked me 
out of the phone book after the New 
York publishers came to see him. I’m 
handling all business matters.” 

“It’s more a personal matter,” 
Rand assured him. “1 have a job 
quite similar to Major Subic’s old 
position in London.” 
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Tasmania's oldest inhabitant 

IN THE ICY MOUNTAIN pools of Tasmania lives the little shrimp Anaspides, which 
many scientists believe to be the oldest kind of animal life existing in the world 

Zoologists first identified and described Anaspides in 1892. They were astonished 
to find that the shrimp had a straight back, unlike every other known present-day 

The only related shrimps appeared to be a family found in European and 
American fossils from the carboniferous era — millions of years even before the 
dinosaurs appeared. But the type had long been extinct everywhere in the world - 
except Tasmania. 

Known to Tasmanians as simply the "mountain shrimp", Anaspides lives today in 
the ice-rimmed mountain pools of Mount Wellington and the Hartz Mountains. They 
grow to about two inches in length, and live on mosses and small water creatures. 
They cannot survive in warm lowland waters. 

Scientists believe Anaspides has survived because its environment has remained 
virtually unchanged for millions of years. It is the ruling species of its tiny cold 
world, with plenty of food and no natural enemies. 

So far Anaspides has outlived the giant amphibians and the dinosaurs. It may even 
outlive man. 


The small man’s eyes widened. 
“You mean, you’re a spy?” 

“No more than Major Subic was. 
We work with codes and concealed 
messages, not with people.” 

“I tell you, Subic is one tough 
customer! He trusts nobody. At first 
he didn’t even want to do the book. I 
don’t think he’d have agreed to it 
yet, except that he needs the money. 
He was teaching languages at the 
University, but he’s too old for that 

“I’ve talked with tough customers 
before,” Rand said. 

“Fine! Then I’ll drive you out to 
his apartment. It’s on Scarborough 
Bluffs, overlooking Lake Ontario. A 
fine location, right next to the Hunt 
Club’s private golf course. He wants 
to keep that sort of life more than 
anything, but he needs money to do 
it.” 

Major Subic greeted them at the 
door of his apartment. He was a 
white-haired man of 65 or so with 
thin hands and pale frightened eyes. 
His wrinkled skin was tanned from 
the summer sun, but it was a sickly 
tan. There was no longer any 
evidence of the vigorous, dark-haired 
Englishman who had stood at 
Churchill’s side so many years 
before. Even the eyes were different 
now, older, more weary. 

“It’s a pleasure to meet you. 
Major,” Rand said, extending his 
hand. “Your techniques are still 
highly regarded in London.” 

Subic smiled thinly in response 
and motioned them to seats by the 
window. Out across the lake they 
could see scattered yachts drifting 
with the evening breeze. 

“1 am pleased to meet you too, 
Mr Rand,” Subic said, “but you must 
excuse me if I put you to a little test. 


In this business one does not reach 
my age without being careful. You 
could be an assassin from across the 
sea, sent to kill me.” 

Rand saw that the man was 
serious. He really feared for his life. 
“I’m hardly that. I have identifi- 

“Papers can be so easily forged 
these days, Mr Rand. If you are who 
you claim, certainly you can identify 


the following for me: H-21 , Professor 
Zapp, and 0075.” 

Rand grinned, feeling a bit like a 
schoolboy. “Professor Zapp was the 
German technician who perfected . 
and simplified the microdot during 
the early days of the Second World 
War. And 0075 was the German 
diplomatic code in which the famed 
Zimmermann telegram of World War 
I was sent.” 

“Very good! But I believe you 
neglected H-21 .” 

“That was the German desig- 
nation for one of their most famous 
spies - Mata Hari.” 

Major Subic relaxed in his chair, 
apparently satisfied. “Now we can 
talk,” he said. “But first I must give 
my completed manuscript to Mr 
Browder.” He produced a bulky 
folder of typewritten sheets. Take 
this back and read it. We don’t need 
you here.” 

“I need him to get me back 
downtown,” Rand said. 

“I’ll call a taxi for you.” Subic 
waved a hand and the little agent 
retreated, the thick manuscript 
tucked under his arm. When they 
were alone, Subic, poured two glasses 
of brandy and passed one to Rand. 
“Now tell me what you really want,” 
he said. 

Rand cleared his throat, not 



“This one's $495 — plus 5c deposit on the bottle . 
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knowing exactly how to put it. 
“Frankly. Major, there is some 
concern in London about your 
forthcoming book. They fear you 
may be indiscreet in discussing the 
Chambon matter in the closing days 
of the war.” 

The old face seemed to grow a 
shade whiter. “1 understand their 
concern,” Subic answered slowly, 
picking his words with care. “But the 
book deals mainly with my youth 
and later years in Canada. There is 
very little of the wartime years, and 
nothing that is not a matter of public 
record.” 

“Won’t that disappoint your 
publisher? He isn’t paying all the 
money for boyhood memories.” 


the more unlikely it seemed. 

Rand spent the rest of the evening 
exploring downtown Toronto, mar- 
velling at the number of cinemas, at 
the swarms of young people who 
crowded the sidewalks. It was not 
too different from Times Square or 
Piccadilly on a summer’s night, he 
decided. 

Back at his hotel, slipping into 
bed just after midnight, he was 
startled by a tapping on the door. 
“Who’s there?” he asked, opening it 
just a crack. 

A slim young girl with long 
blonde hair and a pouting mouth 
stood there. “Please let me in - I 
must talk to you!” 


Wingen— the burning mountain 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT is formed of old, stable rocks, and there are no 
active volcanoes south of New Guinea. But early settlers believed they had found one 
north-west of Newcastle in 1828. 

What the settlers had seen was Mount Wingen, also known as Burning Mountain - 
which contains a seam of slow-burning coal. 

This coal is part of the famous Greta Seam, the source of some of Australia's 
finest coal. Professor Edgeworth David investigated the phenomenon in 1906, and 
stated that the coal was burning at a depth of about 1500 feet below ground level. 

Edgeworth David estimated that the seam had been slowly burning away for about 
10,000 years. His theory was that it was originally started by spontaneous 
combustion. 

The fire is eating its way along the seam at a rate of about three feet every year. 
After about 1860 the quantity of smoke gradually lessened as the fire travelled south, 
but it flared up again in 1917. Huge quantities of smoke poured out of the 
mountain's crevices during the 1930s. 

Today the fire has diminished, but it is still burning on a face about 60 feet wide. 
Some of the stones at the surface are white-hot, and pure yellow sulphur has 
accumulated at the sides of the vents. 

Geologists expect that the fire will finally die out when it reaches the summit of 
Mount Wingen. But that will probably not be for a good many centuries yet. 


“No,” Subic admitted, “he isn’t. I 
believe he heard the rumors about 
Chambon from one of the RAF 
pilots who flew the mission — at 
least, that’s what he told me. They 
thought I’d have the full story, so 
they came to me. But, believe me, 1 
go into no great detail about it. The 
British Empire is in no way com- 
promised.” 

There might have been a sardonic 
trace to his voice, but Rand chose to 
ignore it. He didn’t really like the 
man, and that fact vaguely dis- 
appointed him. “London will be 
pleased,” he said simply. 

He stayed another half-hour, dis- 
cussing the attractions of Canadian 
living, and then rode back downtown 
in a taxi Subic summoned. It had all 
been so easy - perhaps too easy. 
Would Subic really have glossed over 
an incident so shattering to him that 
he’d left his job and country because 
of it? The more Rand thought of it, 


Rand, acquainted with the tech- 
niques of call girls who worked the 
big hotels, hesitated. “1 think you 
have the wrong room, Miss.” 

“You’re Mr Rand, aren’t you? 
From London? I’ve been waiting for 
you all evening.” She seemed close to 
tears. “I’m Marjorie Fleming, Mr 
Browder’s secretary.” 

More curious than anything else, 
Rand opened the door. “All right,” 
he asked when she was seated in the 
room’s only chair. “What’s this all 
about? Did Browder send you here?” 
She shook her head, and in the 
light from the bedside lamp he saw 
that she was quite pretty, with soft 
pink skin just beginning to acquire a 
summer’s tan. “He doesn’t know I 
came. But I overheard him arranging 
to meet you, and 1 know you’re a 
British agent of some sort. I’m afraid 
for him, Mr Rand!” 

He sat down on the edge of the 
bed. “Afraid?” 


“I suppose 1 should start with my 
boy friend Terry. He’s an American 
who came up here to escape the 
draft. He lives with some other 
American boys, and he’s taking a 
writing course at the University. His 
teacher is a woman named Iris 
Montain. She’s older, around 50, and 
she knows just about everyone. She 
speaks to a lot of the youth groups 
around Toronto. 

“Anyway, last week Terry hap- 
pened to repeat to her what I’d 
mentioned about Major Subic’s 
book. She told him Subic’s life could 
be in danger, and my boss’s too! She 
said some people from the past might 
not like the idea of him writing a 
book of memoirs.” 

“Major Subic was engaged in 
cryptography. It’s hardly a line of 
work to inspire murder after so many 
years.” 

“I don’t know, but that’s what 
she told Terry!” 

“Are you in love with this 
Terry?” 

She twisted her hands nervously. 
“We’d be married if it wasn’t for my 
family. They call him a hippie 
because his hair is long.” 

“Well, I think you’re worrying 
needlessly, Miss Fleming. But if it’ll 
make you feel better, I’ll talk to 
Terry’s teacher, this Iris Montain.” 

“Oh, thank you! I knew a British 
agent could help me.” 

Rand smiled and let her out. Then 
he sank into bed, wondering about 
Iris Montain and her connection with 
Major Subic’s past. 

The University of Toronto was 
deep into its summer sessions and 
Rand found the downtown campus 
alive with students. He had arranged 
to meet Iris Montain on the grassy 
quadrangle off King’s College Road, 
and he found it a pleasant sunny 
place that reminded him of the little 
squares so common to British 
schools. }1e was studying the old 
stone buildings with their narrow 
windows when Iris Montain 
approached. 

“You’re Mr Rand?” she asked. 
She was a striking woman who 
obviously took pains about her 
appearance, and each greying hair 
was exactly in place. He thought 
she’d probably been beautiful once. 

“Do I look that much different 
from your students?” he asked. 

“Quite a bit, actually,” she said 
with a smile. “I’m Iris Montain. You 
wanted to see me?” 

“I’m over from London for a few 
days." he explained. "I understand 
you have a student named Terry in 
one of your writing classes.” 

/ Continued on page 69 J 
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The time of 
the catfish 

The devastating natural disasters which have shattered Japan more and more frequently 
through the years are now feared more than a nuclear war. FACT / GENE JANES 


“THE JAPANESE people are infin- 
itely more terrified of the catfish 
than they are of the atomic, 
hydrogen, or even the cobalt bomb.” 

The above statement was made 
recently by a man who has spent the 
major part of his life in Japan, who 
has a Japanese wife, and who, 
although a former POW who was 
subjected to all the usual horrors of 
Japanese internment, can still find it 
in his heart to love both the Japanese 
and their beautiful country. 

The writer later discovered, after 
questioning better than a score of 
people - both Australians who have 
lived in Japan and Japanese nationals 
themselves — that this amazing and 
seemingly absurd allegation was, and 
is, completely accurate and without 
embellishment of any kind. 

For to the Japanese “catfish” 
means earthquake. And Japan has 
experienced more mass-horror, mass- 
misery, and mass-death than any 
other nation in the world, because its 
islands happen to be situated over a 
whole series of geographical faults 
and permanent seismic disturbances. 

Japanese mythology, like their 
Shinto religion, is in effect a detailed 
case-history of spirits of all sizes, 
shapes, and kinds. 

These spirits abide literally every- 
where - in trees, within rocks, inside 
dogs, cats, frogs, snakes, even cock- 
roaches. But the most feared spirit of 
all is that of the ’quake catfish, of 
Jisltin, as the Japanese call their 
earthquakes. 

According to Japanese myth- 
ology, a huge catfish lies beneath the 
ground, and its every stirring, its 
slightest tremor, produces move- 
ments of the earth. These expanding 
ripples of shock can either rattle the 
family crockery or topple buildines. 


according to the giant creature’s 
whim. 

This subterranean monster is sup- 
posedly controlled by a rivet-stone, 
situated in the precincts of the 
Kashima Shrine in Hitashi Province. 

Many centuries ago, according to 
legend, a lord of the Mito clan tried 
to search out and then destroy the 
stone. He hoped that by doing so he 
might bring an end to the curse of 
the ’quakes, but after many adven- 
tures he failed to accomplish his task. 

But if the ’quake catfish is a 
myth, the earthquake itself most 
certainly is not, and as stated the 
national terror for it surpasses all 
others. And with excellent reason. 

In the last six centuries Japan has 
experienced 12 major earthquakes 
and tidal waves stemming from them. 
And the fact the people of Nippon 
find most alarming is that out of that 
fatal dozen, six have occurred since 
1923, and the last four since 1948 - 
indicating an actual weakening of the 
crust in our globe’s volcanic belt. 
Such a geological structural change, 
if it exists, may well be eventually 
fatal to Nippon. 

In a single decade, between 1923 
and 1933, the Japanese Central 
Meteorological Observatory regis- 
tered 21,845 tremors - all strong 
enough in intensity to be felt by 
people. 

Using these figures as a basis, the 
possibility of Japan suffering the fate 
of Atlantis, that mysterious conti- 
nent that disappeared, in some great 
and ancient cataclysm, is not entirely 
a far-fetched suggestion. If the 
pattern of the great ’quakes con- 
tinues it may well become a dreadful 
reality. 

Of the last six upheavals, by far 
the most disastrous was the one 


known as “The Great Kanto Earth- 
quake”. It struck, completely with- 
out warning, on a Saturday morning 
September 1, 1923. 

The half-holiday had started in a 
festive spirit in Tokyo. Public offices, 
banks and shops were just about to 
close, and places of entertainment 
and relaxation were just beginning to 
open in preparation for the weekend 
holiday crowds. As the clock-hands 
pointed to 11.58 am a rumbling 
sound like some gigantic fast 
approaching train filled the air with 
shuddering vibrations. 

It was followed immediately by a 
series of sharp, vertical earthquake 
shocks, lifting the earth’s crust and 
then dropping it. 

“Jishin! Jishin!” The dreaded 
warning for earthquakes sounded on 
the lips of millions throughout the 
cities of Tokyo and Yokohama. 

Within seconds, the heaving earth 
reduced brick and stone buildings to 
heaps of rubble, burying thousands. 
People huddled in the streets beneath 
a burning sun, and remained there 
under the stars through the clear and 
chilly autumn night. 

Occasionally showers drenched 
them, but there was no let-up or 
release from their nightmarish ordeal. 
Great shocks continued to be felt 
throughout the day, keeping the 
terrified crowds out in the open 
away from any buildings. 

The shocks continued right 
through until September 18. The 
total number recorded was 1019. 

The first shocks were followed by 
raging fires which completely gutted 
Yokohama and destroyed half of 
Tokyo. In Tokyo alone, 366,262 
houses were destroyed. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE OYSTER PBflTIS 

Barton masterminded the deal. He knew a lot about the oyster 
business. But that was all he knew. FICTION / C. H. CHRISTIE 


I DIDN’T LIKE Barton in the first 
place. I should never have made that 
illegal oyster deal with him, but it 
sounded so good at the time and I 
was just about broke. 

I had been trawling for prawns in 
the deep just outside Townsville, and 
the refrigeration unit in my boat had 
broken down. Barton was a refrigera- 
tion mechanic. In fact, Barton was a 
lot of things. He was in the oyster 
business down in Sydney and his 
father had leases on the Hawkesbury 
River. He knew all about the oyster 
market and I couldn’t help but be 
interested when he suggested the 
deal. 

We stood in the public bar of the 
Criterion Hotel and washed down a 
couple of beers. 

“I tell you, Doyle, I’ve never seen 


oysters like them before,” he said 
enthusiastically. 

He was always enthusiastic. He 
talked too much. He was of average 
height, about 30, with sandy yellow 
hair and pale blue eyes. When he got 
excited I swear his eyes used to 
change color - become a deeper 
shade of blue. 

“Yeah?” I said sceptically. 

“Yeah,” Barton accented. “Look, 
Doyle. I’ve fixed your refrigeration 
unit. Your boat is ready for sea. Now 
how about it?” 

“It’s too far,” I replied. “I’ve been 
around the top into the Gulf a few 
times, but Bougainville . . . You must 
be joking!” 

“It’s not Bougainville,” Barton 
explained. “It’s Toraki island.” 

“Yeah. But it’s still in the 


Solomon Islands and diesel oil is I 
expensive. We’d never make a profit I 
out of it. Besides, it’s illegal. The 
administration won’t grant permits 
for that area.” 

“Forget about the bloody ad- 
ministration. I tell you, they’re a 
special kind of oyster. They’re huge 
— as big as a saucer. I’ve never seen 
oysters like them before. Something 
must have happened on that island to 
make those oysters grow so big. 
They’ll retail at three dollars a dozen 
in Sydney.” 

“Hell!” I said. “Who’s going to 
pay three dollars a dozen for your 
oysters when the local brand sell for 
45 cents a bottle?” 

Barton stared at me, his pale blue 
eyes hard. 

“I know the oyster business,” he 





bit out. “You know the prawn 
business. People pay more for oysters 
on the shell, because they’re con- 
sidered a luxury. Those oysters will 
sell to the big hotels. They’ll be a 
novelty.” 

1 shrugged. The prawns had not 
been running well lately and I was 
broke. Esmerelda, my trawler, had 
cost me a bundle in repairs. I owed 
Smiley, my half- Aboriginal mate, six 
seeks back money. This proposition 
was illegal, but . . . 

‘Til pay for the oil and all the 
equipment we’ll need,” Barton said. 
“We go fifty-fifty on the deal. How 
about it?” 

“How do we get the oysters down 
to Sydney?” 

“We’ll come back to Townsville,” 
Barton replied. “The first batch will 
go air freight. The rest will go by 
refrigerated road transport.” 

I thought for a few seconds more. 

I didn’t like the bastard, but I was 
desperate for money. 

“Okay,” I said. 

Esmerelda headed out to sea, her 
bow dipping into the slight swell. We 
passed Magnetic Island and the water 
became a deeper blue. It wasn’t long 
before we were dodging the coral 
outcrops of the Great Barrier Reef. 

The Reef always fascinated me. 


Twelve hundred miles long, and the 
greatest stretch of coral in the world. 
I’d fished around the Reef for years 
and it had been kind to me. 

When the prawns stopped run- 
ning, I always managed to get a stake 
from the teeming waters of the Reef. 
Fish were plentiful there and easily 
caught. 

Smiley was at the wheel. A 
raw-boned half-caste with the low, 
flat forehead of the Australian 
Aboriginal, he always had a grin on 
his thick lips. 

“How you going, Smiley?” I 
asked. 

Smiley waved his hand at the 
sparkling blue sea. 

‘This is the life, boss,” he said. 
“Better than working for those 
bloody cow cockies!” 

I had picked Smiley up one 
Saturday night in Townsville about 
six months ago. He was lying in the 
gutter, dead drunk. I got him on to 
my boat to let him sleep it off. 

When he came to, he was 
fascinated with Esmerelda. He had 
been working on a cattle station out 
West and was tired of the heat and 
dust of the inland. 

I took an immediate liking to 
Smiley. He was intelligent and was 
good company. He wanted to come 
out on a prawning run and after a 


week that was it. He was part of the 
outfit now. 

Barton didn’t like Smiley. But 
then Barton didn’t like anything. He 
was sea sick, and spent most of his 
time in his bunk. 

Presently he staggered up on deck, 
his face pale. His sandy hair was 
rumpled and he had been sleeping in 
his clothes. 

“How long will it be now?” he 
muttered. 

“A couple of days.” 

“Jesus!” he groaned. He stared at 
the flat sea viciously. “I’ve never 
been out on a small boat like this 
before.” 

“She’s a good boat, mate,” Smiley 
said. “You must have a sensitive 
stomach.” 

“Shut up!” Barton growled. 

He stared ahead at the horizon, 
clutching the bridge rail. I walked 
over to him. I smelled whisky on his 
breath. 

“How did you find out about 
Toraki Island?” I asked. 

Barton grimaced. “My old man 
was up in Bougainville during the 
war. He was an engineer. He brought 
back some oyster shells and he’s been 
talking about them ever since. He’s 
always been in the oyster business. 
He told me Toraki Island was the 
most fantastic place he’d ever seen. 



The oysters grow on the mangroves 
in millions.” 

“Huh,” I said. 

“My old man is financing this 
deal,” Barton continued. “He’s deter- 
mined to exploit those big oysters. 
He reckons there’s a fortune to be 
made. It’ll be something new.” 

I relieved Smiley at the wheel and 
Barton staggered down the steps to 
his bunk. 

“What do you think of him, 
Smiley?” I asked. 

Smiley grimaced. “He’s a weak 
bastard,” he said. “He drinks too 
much. Did you see the cases of 
whisky he brought on board?” 

“Yeah,” I said heavily. 

Three days later Esmerelda lay at 
anchor just inside the reef at Toraki 
Island. The sun shone from a 
blistering sky. Palm trees stood silent 
around the lagoon, and the thick 
jungle steamed with the afternoon 
heat. 

I had on a pair of shorts cut down 
from old jeans. I wore stained tennis 
shoes and nothing else. Smiley was 
also in shorts, barefoot. 



Barton came up on deck dressed 
like a missionary. He wore light grey 
pants and a conservative white shirt 
and tie. 

“Christ!” I said. “Where are you 
going? To a dance or something?” 
“I’m going to talk to the boongs,” 
he said harshly. ‘They expect a 
white man to look decent.” 



I shrugged. We rowed ashore 
the dinghy and walked towards the 
native village with a horde of curious 
children at our heels. Thatched huts 
crowded a cleared patch of jungle. 
Smoke from fires spiralled slowly 
into the still air. 

Bare-breasted women looked 
coyly at the ground as we walked 
past. The men stared at us curiously, 
colorful lap-laps swathed around 
their hips. 

I noticed that these natives were 
different to the New Guinea types. 
Their skin is black, whereas the New 
Guinea native is brown. Their fuzzy 
hair was cut short. 

The head man came out from the 
largest hut. He was a fine-looking 
fellow, grey-haired, about 50 years of 
age. He had on a pair of white shorts 
and a white shirt. He wore no shoes. 

“You talk-talk English?” Barton 
asked in an attempt at pidgin. 

“Yes,” the head man said in 
perfect English. “I went to a mission 
school on Bougainville. What c 
do for you?” 

Barton looked surprised. Smiley 
grinned. 

“We want labor to collect oysters 
from the mangroves on Toraki 
Island. We’ve got trade goods and 
tobacco to pay for it.” 

The head man frowned, deep in 
thought. At last he spoke. “We don’t 
want trade goods. We want money 
Australian dollars.” 

Barton was silent. He had met his 
match here. He bit his lip. “How 
much?” he asked. 

“Four dollars a day.” 

Barton looked grim. As he 
financing the whole deal I kept out 
of it. I knew he had an educated 
native to wrangle with and this guy 
was asking for top money. 

I left them to thrash it out. 
wandered around with Smiley 
examining the village. After two 
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Building the "Ruin Hospital” 


ll\l THE EARLY COLONIAL DAYS there mas a great shortage of currency for 
exchange in New South Wales, and run mas one of the staples of the barter economy 
mhich existed for the settlement's first 25 years. 

The "Rum Hospital" mas built by D'Arcy Wentworth, Alexander Riley and 
Garnham Blaxcell between 1811 and 1816 as a direct result of this traffic in liquor. 

The partners offered to build a two-storey hospital 287 feet long and 28 feet deep, 
to be "one of the finest public buildings in any of His Majesty's colonies". 

In return they requested the right to import 45,000 gallons of rum and dispose of 
it within three years — which amounted to a virtual monopoly of the rum trade. 

1‘he Government agreed to their terms, and got their hospital. The authorities did 
not have to provide the partners with anything except 80 oxen, 20 draught bullocks 
and 20 convict laborers. 

The "Rum Hospital" building still stands. It is now occupied by the NSW State 
Parliament. 


hours, I came back. 

Barton was squatting in the hut 
with the head man, an empty whisky 
bottle by his side. The head man was 
drunk. His black eyes rolled when I 
walked inside. 

Barton laughed contemptuously. 

“We’ve settled on two dollars a 
day for men, one dollar for women,” 
he said. “Plus a bottle a day for the 
chief here. How about that?” 


drawn. His sandy hair was matted 
with sweat. He had on a khaki shirt 
and khaki pants and great patches of 
sweat showed at his armpits and 
down his back. 

“Take it easy,” I suggested. 

The native picked up his bucket 
and ran off to join the others hacking 
oysters from the mangroves. 


“Go to hell, Doyle!” Barton 
gritted. He stalked off angrily to- 
wards the village. 

The climate of Toraki Island was 
hot and humid. It rained every 
afternoon at about 2 o’clock, great 
sheets of water flooding down from 
the sky. Barton wouldn’t let the 
natives shelter from the rain. He 
shouted and yelled at them to keep 
working and keep the oysters flowing 
into the hold. 

When the sun came out again, 
steam rose from the surrounding 
jungle. It was like living in a sauna 
bath. 

The nights were hot and clammy. 
I lay in my bunk aboard Esmerelda 
and listened to the crocodiles grunt- 
ing in the distance. I could not sleep. 
I smoked cigarette after cigarette, 
and wondered if the chief over in the 
village would let Barton continue to 
abuse his people. 

The days passed and nothing 
happened. 

(Continued on page 67) 


Barton treated the natives like 
dirt. He hired all the young men and 
young women available. He gave 
them buckets and a machete. They 
waded around among the mangroves 
cutting the huge oysters from the 
trees, dropping them into the float- 
ing buckets. 

The oysters were then taken out 
to Esmerelda by dinghy and packed 
into the refrigerated hold. It was hot, 
sweaty work. 

After a couple of days Barton 
caught one young native resting on a 
small sandy beach. 

“Get back to work, you lazy 
bastard!” Barton yelled. 

The native jumped to his feet and 
glared at Barton. Barton walked 
forward and booted the man on the 
buttocks. The native picked up his 
machete and swung it wildly. 

Barton drew a .38 revolver from 
the holster he always wore buckled 
to his waist. The native backed away, 
fear and hatred in his black eyes. 

“Get back to work, you lazy 
scum!” Barton yelled. 

I ran quickly along the beach 
towards them. 

“Take it easy, Barton!” I cried. 
“That’s the chief’s son!” 

Barton swung around, his face 
red. “I don’t care who it is! These 
boongs just won’t work! I’m paying 
them two dollars a day and they’re 
going to earn it!” 

I smelled the whisky then. Barton 
had been drinking. His blue eyes 
were bloodshot and his face was 
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Seamen have been reporting 
sightings of unknown monsters 
for hundreds of years. Are ALL 
their stories hoaxes or 
mistakes? 

FACT /RICHARD INNES 

ON FEBRUARY 4. 1965, a young 
French photographer suddenly 
landed on the front pages of 
newspapers all around Australia. The 
photographer, Robert Le Serrec, 
claimed he had seen a serpent-like sea 
monster 80 feet long at Hook Island 
in the Whitsunday group on the 
Barrier Reef. Le Serrec told reporters 
he had swum in the shallow water 
alongside the monster, and had 
filmed it with a 1 6 mm movie 
camera. 

At the time of the incident, Le 
Serrec was half-way through a 
leisurely round-the-world trip with 
his wife and two young children. The 
Le Serrecs left France on their yawl 
in 1960, and were eventually 
wrecked on the Barrier Reef in late 
1964. They bought a launch and 
decided to spend three months on 
Hook Island with a friend from 
Sydney, Hank de Jong. 

TOP: 

The Massachusetts sea-serpent of 1817, 
provisionally described by the committee 
of the Unmean Society of New England, 
and 'christened Scoliophis atlanticus. An 
actual specimen was dissected, as m the 
small sketches, but it turned out to be a 
deformed Common Black Snake. 

TOP LEFT: 

The famous sea-serpent seen from HMS 
Daedalus in 1848. This is the drawing 
approved by the witnesses which appeared 
in The Illustrated London News. 

LEFT: 

The most popular choice of would-be 
sea-serpent explainers. Many people try to 
account for sea-serpent sightings by 
suggesting that a species of long-necked 
plesiosaur, like the three imaginatively 
pictured here, may have survived undis- 
covered since the Cretaceous period 70 
million years ago. 
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RDDLEOF 
THE SEA 
SERPENT 


Le Serrec told the press that at 
9 am on December 12, the whole 
party was crossing Stonehaven Bay in 
the launch to get fresh water. 
Half-way across, Madame Le Serrec 
pointed out a huge object at the 
bottom of the bay. It looked 
something like a huge elongated 
tadpole, with a big head and a long 
narrow body. 

Le Serrec loaded their two 1 6 mm 
cameras with film while de Jong 
steered the launch in a slow circle 
around the motionless creature. They 
saw that it had a big white mark like 
a wound on its body. They took film 
and still photos of it. 

Le Serrec said that after half an 
hour he and de Jong decided to look 
at the creature under water, as it had 
made no move in that time. Le 
Serrec dived first with a camera, and 
de Jong followed armed with a 
spear-gun. 


Le Serrec started filming at close 
quarters, and then the creature 
suddenly opened its mouth in a 
threatening way and started to move. 
It lifted off the bottom and turned 
towards Le Serrec and de Jong. Both 
men backed away and fled to the 
launch. Madame Le Serrec told-them 
that the creature had swum off 
through the reef to the open sea. 
They could not follow it because the 
launch’s motor failed, and they did 
not see it again . 

Le Serrec’s story is the latest 
account of a sea-serpent in Australian 
waters, and possibly the best. It 
seems a pity to dismiss it as a hoax. 
But a hoax is what it was. 

Investigation showed that Le 
Serrec had left France hastily, leaving 
unpaid debts for his supplies. Before 
he left he tried to talk some men into 
joining him on a voyage, hinting that 
it would be financially profitable for 


them. “It’s to do with the sea 
serpent,” he told them. 

Le Serrec’s film proved to be 
fuzzy and blurred, showing nothing 
that looked like a live 80-footer. 
When he returned to France in 1 966, 
he was arrested for absconding his 
debts and sentenced to six months’ 
jail. 

The full story of Le Serrec’s hoax 
received wide press coverage in 
Europe. One effect of this, perhaps 
an unfortunate one, was to further 
discredit the case for a real sea- 
serpent. And today most marine 
biologists believe that there is a case, 
quite a strong one, for the existence 
of some huge unknown creature 
which has given rise to the legend. 

In a way, sea serpents are a lot 
like flying saucers. A considerable 
number of sightings are reported for 
each. The great part of these may be 
explained away by some kind of 
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natural cause. A number are un- 
doubted hoaxes. But in each case of 
hard core is left of sightings which 
appear to be genuine and which 
cannot be explained away. You 
either believe these or you delib- 
erately close off your mind. 

There are two types of sea serpent 
report — reports of living monsters, 
and reports of alleged carcases cast 
up ashore. There have been several 
reports of both kinds in Australian 
waters in this country. 

The two most recent, apart from 
Le Serrec’s, were both carcasses. 
Both of them were explained. A 
mysterious 20-foot lump of hairy 
decaying flesh found on a Tasmanian 
beach 10 years ago subsequently 
proved to be part of a dead whale. A 


long, narrow creature found at Bondi 
. in 1954 was an oarfish. a ribbon-like 
deep-sea fish growing to about 20 
feet which is sometimes cast up 
dying after a storm. 

A live sea-serpent was reported in 
1 962 at Bribie Island, in the north of 
Queensland. A beachcomber said he 
had seen a monster “like something 
out of a nightmare” two miles 
offshore, and had watched it for 
about four minutes through field- 
glasses. It was whitish-grey in color, 
about 12 feet long, and seemed to 
have a swan’s neck, a whale's body 
and a fish’s tail and fins. The director 
of the Queensland Museum suggested 
that it was a basking shark, although 
according to the description it 
looked nothing like one. 

Another monster was reported by 
a number of people near Townsville 
in 1934. It was nearly 100 feet long, 
with three humps covered with 
barnacles and a head like a huge 
turtle’s. It was seen by parties of 
fishermen, and also by the crew of a 


freighter off Mackay. 

Possibly the most trustworthy 
account of a sea-serpent in Australian 
waters is one in a letter written by a 
French sea-captain in 1925. He was 
Raoul Jaillard, of the steamer Saint- 
Francois-Xavier, on the- Tongking- 
New Caledonia- Australia run. His 
account was contained in a private 
letter to one of his superiors. It could 
not well be a hoax, since it was not 
made public until 1937. 

Jaillard reported that the ship was 
passing the heads at Port Stephens on 
passage from Noumea to Newcastle 
at about 6.30 pm on February 2, 
1925, when two large objects like 
turtles’ shells were seen about 30 feet 
off the starboard bow. 

“Abeam of the engines,” wrote 


Captain Jaillard, “there rose a big 
head like a camel’s, on a long flexible 
neck having a great similarity to a 
swan’s. The body, as thick as big 
barrels, formed a chain of five 
humps. On the fourth hump was a 
large fin like a shark’s, five feet high. 
The fin seemed to be black in color. 
The color of the animal was dirty 
yellow, the skin smooth without the 
appearance of scales.” 

Jaillard said the monster was seen 
by the ship’s officers, Polynesian 
crew and Chinese stokers. “The 
animal was visible for 15 minutes,” 
he wrote. “No optical illusion is 
possible.” 

The most famous sea-serpent 
sighting of all was reported more 
than a century ago by a number of 
thoroughly reliable witnesses. The 
monster — a long, snake-like one this 
time — crossed the path of a British 
warship on the high seas. 

The steam-sloop HMS Daedalus, 
19 guns, arrived at Plymouth from 
the East Indies on October 4, 1 848. 


Following the spread of rumors in 
the port that she had met a 
sea-serpent 100 feet long on passage 
in the South Atlantic, the Lordships 
of the Admiralty asked her captain 
to supply either a denial or a detailed 
report. 

Captain Peter M’Quhae sent them 
a report. “I have the honor to 
acquaint you . . . that at 5 pm on the 
6th of August last, in lat 24° 44’ S, 
and long 9° 22’ E, . . . something 
very unusual was seen by Mr Sartoris, 
midshipman, rapidly approaching the 
ship from before the beam. 

“On our attention being called to 
the object it was discovered to be an 
enormous serpent, with head and 
shoulders kept about four feet above 
the surface of the water. As nearly as 
we could approximate by comparing 
it with the length of what our 
main-topsail yard would show in the 
water, there was at thd very least 60 
feet of the animal awash, no part of 
which was, to our perception, used in 
propelling it through the water, 
either by vertical or horizontal 
undulations. 

“It passed rapidly, but so close 
under our lee quarter that, had it 
been a man of my acquaintance, I 
should easily have recognised his 
features with the naked eye. It did 
not . . . deviate in the slightest degree 
from its course to the SW, which it 
held at the pace of from 12 to 15 
miles per hour. 

“The diameter of the serpent 
was about 1 5 or 1 6 inches behind the 
head, which was, without doubt, that 
of a snake; its color a dark brown, 
with yellowish white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but something 
like a mane of a horse, or rather a 
bunch of seaweed, washed about its 
back. 

“I am having a drawing of the 
serpent made from a sketch taken 
immediately after it was seen, which 
I hope to have ready for transmission 
to my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty by tomorrow’s post.” 

This letter by Captain M’Quhae 
was published in The Times on 
October 13, and pictures of the 
monster taken from sketches by the 
witnesses and approved by them 
appeared in the Illustrated London 
News a fortnight later. 

Research disclosed that this was 
not the first time British naval 
officers had sighted sea-monsters. 
There had been previous instances in 
1820, 1826, 1829 and 1833. 

Captain M’Quhae’s letter inspired 
the inevitable crop of new hoaxes, 
while naturalists and seamen tried to 
find a “logical” explanation for what 
he described. 

(Continued on page 81) 


Settlers mid bushfires 


MANY HIGHLY COLORED tales are told of the desperate fights the early settlers 
had with bushfires. But actually, the old timbers rarely "belted fire". 

This was an almost impossible task in dry, timbered hills in particular, because fire 
in thick leaf moulds would not be extinguished. It just went on smouldering and 
burst into flames behind the firefighter, even in the middle of the night. 

The oldtimers often went to the trouble of burning off country long before the 
dangerous time. Where the grass was too green they cut protective firebreaks, often 
mowing strips for miles with a scythe. 

As soon as a bushfire approached the whole family went out and "burned back" 
in the cool of the evening, to check the blaze with a burnt-out strip. 

The burning off of all the grass did not necessarily mean tragedy. The stock 
usually managed to subsist on sprouting grass trees or pandanus palms in the gullies 
until rain came. 

In fact, the rain was due about the time most fires came and often fell to give 
green feed within a few days. 
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Ill BIIIUD MAN 
AND THE 



The blind man was able to identify the corpse by touch as the man he'd met in the 
boarding-house. But according to the doctor, the fellow had died half an hour before then . . . 

FICTION / PETER SINCLAIR 


DINNER finished. Detective Con- 
I stable Donald Burke pushed back his 
I chair. “Last night Inspector O’Hare 
and I made police history,” he 
I announced. “We had a body identi- 
I fied by a blind man. Rather unique, 
I wouldn’t you say?” 

“Under no circumstances would I 
| say something was ‘rather unique’,” 
his father-in-law, Edgar Hodgkiss, 
I answered. “You might as well say a 

I girl is almost a virgin or that she’s 

I slightly pregnant.” 

“God,” Donald croaked, appeal- 
| ing to his wife, Esme, who was at the 

I sink. “What d’you do with the 

| hair-splitting old goat?” 

“Come on, Dad,” said Esme, “you 
I know what Donald meant. After all, 

I it is rather unusual for a blind man to 

I identify a body.” 

Hodgkiss nodded. “Rather 
I unusual — yes. Rather unique - 

I never.” 

Esme gave up. Apparently her 
I father was in one of his difficult 

I moods. 

“Tell me about it, Donald,” she 
I said. “It sounds interesting.” 

Donald lit a cigarette and began. 
I “Well, about nine o’clock last night 

| Inspector O’Hare rang the station 

I from a boarding house in Raglan 

I Street, Mosman, where the body was 

I found. The landlord had reported it 

I over the police emergency number, 

I and the radio room sent the message 

I straight out to the Inspector’s car. 

I “I went . straight over there. Big 


old house on a corner, two storeys, 
like a rabbit warren inside and all 
sorts of odds and sods straying in and 
out. The body was sitting up large as 
life in an easy chair in one of the 
bedrooms on the ground floor, off 
the hall. 

“Apparently the dead man had 
moved in only the previous night. Mr 
Solomons, the landlord, who found 
the body, said he’d never seen him 
before. A girl had rented the room a 
few days earlier, paid Mr Solomons 
the first week’s rent and taken the 
key. No one in the house had ever 
clapped eyes on the dead man and 
only this blind chap had so much as 
spoken to him.” 

“Did the blind man live at the 
boarding house?” Esme asked. 

“Yes. In the next room.” 

“On which side — nearer the front 
door or further along the hall?” 
Hodgkiss asked, eyes closed, head 
back, beard pointed to the ceiling. 

“Oh, so you’ve come down to 
earth, have you?” said Donald. “The 
blind man, whose name is Phillip 
James, lives in the room next up the 
hall. He’d been out for a walk — he 
has one of those long, white sticks, 
you know the kind - and on the way 
back he decided to call on the new 
boarder just to be sociable. James 
knew the man was in his room 
because he’d heard him moving 
about on the way out for his walk. 
He knocked on the door, which was 
open a little, and called out ‘Are you 


there, Mr Tyler?’.” 

“How did he know the man’s 
name?” Hodgkiss asked. 

“At breakfast yesterday morning 
Mr Solomons told the other boarders 
about Mr Tyler’s arrival, although 
Tyler himself didn’t surface. Any- 
way, Tyler called out to come in. So 
James went in, introduced himself 
and went into a rather self-conscious 
explanation about being blind. Tyler 
asked to be excused for not getting 
up and said he hadn’t been feeling 
well. 

“James headed in the direction 
the voice was coming from and 
stumbled unexpectedly into Tyler’s 
feet and knees. Tyler was sitting in 
an armchair in the middle of the 
room. After apologising for being so 
clumsy, James asked if he might just 
run his fingers lightly over Tyler’s 
face since he liked to have some idea 
of the appearance of any person he 
was talking to. 

“Tyler took his hand and placed it 
on his cheek. James says he felt Tyler 
flinch slightly as his hand made 
contact, as if he found the operation 
distasteful. So, not feeling particu- 
larly welcome, James made some 
excuse about wanting to listen to the 
radio and asked what time it was. He 
says Tyler told him it was 8.35, but 
it must have been a bit earlier than 
that because the doctor examined 
the body at 10 o’clock and Tyler had 
been dead already for at least two 
hours — strangled. 
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“Anyhow, later on, after the 
landlord discovered the body — he 
saw the door ajar and peeped in - we 
couldn’t find anyone except James 
who could positively identify Tyler. 
James told us he had felt Tyler’s face 
and if we would take him to the 
body he could tell whether or not it 
was him. These blind chaps must 
have a fantastic sense of touch.” 

“But not such a good sense of 
time or distance, eh?” said Hodgkiss. 
“Apparently not.” 

“What else could Mr James tell 
you about Tyler?” 

Donald shook his head. “Nothing 
very helpful. After all they’d had 
only one very short conversation. He 
did mention that Tyler spoke with an 
American accent, although I don’t 
see yet where that’s going to get us. 
It means either he’s an American or 
someone who’s lived there long 
enough to pick up an accent, or it 
could have been put on.” 

“Why should Tyler have put on an 
accent?” 

“So James wouldn’t be able to 
identify him later. It must have been 
obvious to Tyler that James was 
blind, so if he changed his voice there 
would be no way James could 
identify him. You see, Tyler was in 
the blackmail business and the girl 
who rented the room was his partner. 
We found a heavy metal box in a 
false bottom of a suitcase under the 
bed in his room. Inside the strong 


box were three negatives and several 
prints from each. I need hardly say 
what they were pictures of.” 

“Were they those sort of pic- 
tures?” Esme asked, aghast. 

“’Fraid so.” • 

“And did you recognise any of 
the ... ah, subjects?” Hodgkiss 
asked. 

“It was the same girl in each 
picture - the one who rented the 
room for Tyler. Solomons recognised 
her when we showed him one. We 
haven’t jtracked down any of the 


three men in the pictures yet, but we 
will. There are one or two questions 
I’d like to ask them.” 

Esme put her rubber washing-up 
gloves under the sink. “You think 
one of them killed him?” 

“They’re the only ones with a 
motive that we know of so far, so 
they’re at the top of my list.” 

“What about the girl?” Hodgkiss 
asked. “Are you looking for her?” 
“Oh, she’ll turn up. Right now 
we’re more interested in the men.” 
“You seem to be working on the 
assumption that whoever killed Tyler 
didn’t have ' access to the strong- 
box.” 

“Well, it was still locked when we 
found it. The key was pushed under 
the carpet and Tyler’s prints were the 
only ones on the key and the box.” 
“And those circumstances, you 
think, are sufficient grounds for 
assuming the killer is one of the men 
in the photos?” 

“They’re good enough grounds 
for me,” said Donald. “You’re in an 
argumentative mood tonight, aren’t 
you?” 

“Perhaps less tolerant than usual,” 
Hodgkiss conceded. 

“Tolerant? What’s being tolerant 
got to do with it?” 

“All right, Dad, that’s enough,” 
said Esme, sensing a blow-up. “I’m 
sure Donald’s telling you all this only 
because he thinks you might be 
interested.” 

“I am interested.” 

“You’re only interested in argu- 
ing,” Donald cut in hotly. 

“Nothing of the sort. I’m inter- 
ested in seeing that you don’t make a 
fool of yourself by . . 

Donald exploded. “Oh, shut up. 
I’m sick and tired of . . .” The 
telephone rang and Donald broke off 
to answer it. 
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“I’ll be right over,” he said 
quickly. He hung up and turned to 
Esme. “That was the Inspector. 
They’ve found the girl.” 

“Dead, I assume,” Hodgkiss said 
quietly. 

Donald opened his mouth to 
reply, thought better of it, and left, 
slamming the door behind him. 

“She’s dead all right,” said Hodg- 
kiss. “I was afraid of that. It looks 
like Donald’s off on the wrong track 
again.” 

“How can you be so sure, Dad?” 
Hodgkiss smiled bleakly. “Time 
will tell, unfortunately.” 

Esme and Hodgkiss were drowsing 
in front of the television when 
Donald came home late that night. 

Esme yawned and stretched her 
legs. “Have you eaten, dear?” 

“Not hungry,” Donald grunted 
and threw himself down on the 
lounge. He looked thoughtfully 
across the room at his father-in-law, 
who appeared to be asleep in the 
armchair. “You knew she’d turn up 
dead, didn’t you?” 

Hodgkiss didn’t open his eyes. “It 
seemed probable.” 

“Why?” 

“Various reasons.” 

“Tell me.” 

Hodgkiss yawned and sat up. 
“Let’s not get our priorities mixed. 
You still haven’t caught the mur- 
derer. That’s the first task. The 
explanations can wait until later. 
Now, tell me about the girl . . . where 
did you find her?” 

“She’d fallen from a balcony in a 
block of home units at Cremorne - 
or that’s what it looks like. Just 
before nine o’clock tonight a man 
who lives in one of the units went 
out to put his car away. He says it 
took him only two minutes to drive 
up the ramp from the street and into 
his parking bay under the building. 
Then he saw the girl’s body lying on 
the ground. He’s positive it wasn’t 


there when he went out to the car, 
because he would have had to walk 
right over over it. So that fixes the 
time of death pretty definitely about 
nine o’clock. The boys from forensic 
are sure that she fell where the man 
found her. There’s bo question of 
someone having moved the body 
after she landed.” 

“I suppose you’ve talked to 
everyone who lives in the units?” 

“At the moment we’re concen- 
trating on the units with balconies 
over where the body was found. The 
building has seven floors and four of 
the seven units we’re interested in are 
vacant. There’s no sign of a forced 
entry. Even if somebody’d fet them- 
selves in with a key we’d know about 
it.” 

“What about the other three 
units?” 

“The other three are units IS, 21 
and 27. Unit 15 is owned by a retired 


art teacher — an old girl of about 70. 
She was at home all evening and had 
been watching television from six 
o’clock until we called at her unit 
about 9.45. She saw nothing and she 
heard nothing.” 

“Is her hearing good?” 

“It seemed all right. We didn’t 
have to shout at her to make 
ourselves heard.” 

“Where was the television set in 
relation to the balcony?” 

“She had curtains pulled over the 
door leading from the living room to 
the balcony and the television set 
was in front of the curtains. Nobody 
could have used that balcony tonight 
without her knowing.” 

“I see. Now, what about the other 
two units?” 

“A young couple lives in 21 and 
they were at a party in unit 17. 
That’s on the opposite side of the 
building from the courtyard. When 
the Inspector and I called they’d 
both been there ever since the party 
started. That was about eight 
o’clock.” 

“I suppose they had plenty of 
witnesses.” 

“A whole roomful. Of course 
we’ll check their story to make sure 
neither of them slipped away from 
the party. The Inspector and I had a 
look over their unit and there’s no 
sign that anyone’d forced entry and 
they both say that nothing seems to 
have been stolen or disturbed. Just 
the same I suppose they are pos- 
sibilities.” 

Hodgkiss grunted sceptically. 
“What about 27?” 

“The occupant of 27 is a Mr 


Australia’s earliest shipwreck 

THE FIRST EUROPEAN SHIP known to have visited Australia was the Dutch 
merchantman Duyfken, commanded by Willem Jansz, who visited the western coast 
of the Cape York peninsula in 1606. 

But at least one European crew may have sighted Australia half a century or more 
earlier - and failed to return to report their discovery. 

In 1836, the remains of an ancient ship were found on the coast of Victoria near 
the western end of Bass Strait. The ship appeared to have been a high-sided galleon, 
probably of Portuguese or Dutch origin. 

The wreck was called the "Mahogany Ship", after the hard-wearing timber of 
which it was built. Its condition suggested that it had been slowly decaying there for 
more than a century. 

Experts believe that the "Mahogany Ship" may have run aground there sometime 
in the 16th Century, years before the Duyfken's voyage — making its doomed, 
forgotten crew the first Europeans to see Australia. 
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“It’s one of two things — either the great god of the inner 
earth, Timbuku, is angry with our last virgin sacrifice, or the 
enormous pressure of formation of molten rock is breaking 
through a weak spot in the earth’s crust.” 


Piggot — an American. He’s some- 
thing to do with the American 
Consulate." 

Hodgkiss’ eyebrows rose a frac- 
tion. 

“I know what you’re thinking . . . 
just because Tyler had an American 
accent there might be some con- 
nection between them.” 

“That wasn’t quite what I had in 
mind - but go on.” 

“Piggot says he was playing cards 
all evening with a friend who lives in 
unit 29.” 

“Just the two of them?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what time did the card 
game begin?” 

“About six o’clock - so they 
say.” 

“The fellow he was playing cards 
with ... is he an American, too?” 
“Yes. They both work at the 
American Consulate.” 

Hodgkiss nodded his head 
thoughtfully. 

Donald continued. “Of course it’s 
possible that someone took the girl 
up on to the roof and threw her 
down from there — the door from 
the fire-escape to the roof was never 
locked.” 

Hodgkiss looked unconvinced 
“They’d have to spin her a pretty 
good sort of story to get her up 
there, especially if she’d been mixed 
up in the blackmail business. She’d 
be pretty much on her guard, 
particularly if she knew someone had 
murdered her partner.” 

“But she might never have known 
Tyler was dead. After all, he was 
killed only the previous evening and 
she might not have had daily contact 
with him. It didn’t make the papers 
and it was only on one radio 
broadcast that I know of.” 

Hodgkiss stretched his legs. 
“There’s one way this whole matter 
could be cleared up very quickly.” 


“Oh? And how’s that?” 

“Take Mr James with you to the 
block of units and introduce him to 
Mr Piggot and his friend.” 

Donald boggled. “But just because 
Piggot and the other bloke have 
American accents . . 

Hodgkiss cut in. “Donald, I’ve 
made a suggestion. I can’t compel 
you to act upon it. You must please 
yourself.” 

Donald slapped his hands down 


on the arms of the sofa. “OK,” he 
said, and reached for the phone. 

Fifteen minutes later, as Hodgkiss 
reached to put out the lamp beside 
his bed, a car horn sounded in front 
of the house. He glanced at the alarm 
clock. It was 11 pm. He heard 
Donald leave, closing the front door 
quietly behind him. 

In the darkness Hodgkiss winked 
to himself. 

At 5 am the doorbell rang. 

Hodgkiss pulled on his dressing 
gown as he shuffled down the hall to 
open the door. On the threshold 
stood Donald, Inspector O’Hare and 
a tall man wearing dark glasses and 
carrying a long, white stick. 

Inspector O’Hare, a short, thick- 
-set man with bull-dog face, seized 
Hodgkiss’ hand in a powerful grip 
and wrung it vigorously. “Good to 
see you again, Mr Hodgkiss. Been 
keeping well?” 

“Sorry I had to wake you. Dad,” 
said Donald, “but I forgot my key. 
This is Mr James.” 

“Good morning, Inspector — good 
morning, Mr James. I judge from the 
looks on your faces that your efforts 
haven’t been in vain.” 

Donald nodded. “Things turned 


Soil turned wood to stone 


When an old fence mas being pulled down near Cooma some years ago, 
the workmen found that all the wood of the posts which lay below ground 
level was turned to stone. 

Apparently there is some chemical quality in the soil in the locality 
which has this strange effect on wood. PMG linesmen have discovered that 
some telegraph poles around Cooma have been similarly affected, and so 
have some old mileposts on the road between Cooma and Goulburn. 

An old grave near Cooma was opened some time back so that the 
remains could be removed to another cemetery, and it was found that the 
coffin had partly turned to stone. .... 

Around the same time, the bodies of some British soldiers who had died 
in colonial times were exhumed from the old Goulburn cemetery to be 
sent to England for reburial. The bodies were found to be in an excellent 
state of preservation, although they had been buried for more than 50 
years. 
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out pretty well - but not so well for 
Mr Piggot.” 

“Or Mr Piggot’s friend,” the 
Inspector added. 

“So he was in it too, was he?” 
said Hodgkiss, leading the way inside. 

“Up to his eyeballs,” said Donald. 
“He was being blackmailed too.” 

Esme came in from the hall, 
wrapped her dressing-gown about 
her. “Goodness! Do you know it’s 
only five o’clock? Good morning. 
Inspector. We haven’t seen you for 
months. Where have you all been at 
this hour?” 

“We just put a pair of murderers 
behind bars,” said the Inspector with 
satisfaction. “Now, Mr Hodgkiss, I 
think you owe us an explanation.” 

“Haven’t they confessed?” Hodg- 
kiss asked. 

“Not yet, but we’ve got them 
cold. After Mr James recognised 
Piggot’s voice we searched both their 
units and found these.” The Inspec- 
tor drew from inside his jacket 
pocket a plain, brown-paper envelope 
and tossed it onto the coffee table. 

Hodgkiss opened the envelope and 
drew out a number of photographs 
and two negatives. There were two 
different photos, three prints of 
each, showing two men in advanced 
stages of undress engaged in love- 
making with a young woman, simil- 
arly undressed. 

“We found two strands of nylon 
from the girl’s panti-hose caught on 
the rough cement top of the wall 


surrounding the balcony of Piggot’s 
unit,” the Inspector said. “It must 
have caught there when they tipped 
her over. Now, Mr Hodgkiss, why 
were you so sure that one of the 
Americans had been involved in 
Tyler’s murder and why did you 
think the girl would be killed?” 
Hodgkiss scratched his beard 
thoughtfully. “I wasn’t certain, you 
know. I only thought it probable. 
There were certain aspects of 
Donald’s description of Mr James’ 
encounter with Tyler that interested 


me. First of all, there was the 
incident where Mr James stumbled 
against Tyler’s knees as he sat in the 
armchair. It struck me as odd that a 
blind man who presumably has had 
considerable experience gauging a 
person’s distance from his voice 
should be so clumsy.” 

Mr James agreed. “It’s certainly 
not like me to do a thing like that. 
Usually I can judge a man’s distance 
to the inch.” 

Hodgkiss continued. “Then there 
was the time discrepancy. Mr James 
said he left Tyler’s room after 8.30, 
but the police doctor said Tyler was 
dead at eight. Are you quite sure you 
didn’t make a mistake, Mr James?” 

“Quite sure,” James said emphati- 
cally, “because as soon as I returned 
to my room I turned on the radio for 
the concert hour. The program 
begins at 8.30 and it had already 
started.” 

“Thank you, Mr James,” said 
Hodgkiss. “Where you went wrong, 
Donald, as I pointed out at the time, 
was in assuming that the murderer 
must be one of the men in the 
pictures inside the strong-box. I grant 
you that the box was found locked 
in its hiding place and the key was 
under the carpet, and both of them 
carried the fingerprints only of the 
dead man. But your assumption that 
the killer hadn’t opened the strong 
box restricted the range of suspects 
to only three people — the three men 
in the photos. 

“Now, bearing in mind that Tyler 
had moved there only the previous 
day, and that he’d taken some pains 
to remain anonymous, it was un- 
likely that anyone could call on him 
unless he wanted them to. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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VENGEANCE 



Someone had spread the word around that Mel Archer was coming 
to Lariat, and he saw that the same trap that had finished Jeff 
McLeod was being prepared for him. 

FICTION / PETER NORCROSS 


AS MAL ARCHER jingled across the 
porch of the Lariat post office, he 
realised he was being closely scruti- 
nised by a slit-eyed gent with a 
mutilated ear, who sat humped in a 
tilted chair on the veranda of the 
adjoining building which housed the 
Brimstone Bar. But Archer gave no 
sign of having noticed and strode on 
into the post office. 

At the sound of his jingling spurs 
crossing the floor, a girl came to the 
window marked “General Delivery.” 
The big rider swept his shapeless 
sombrero from his tousled brown 
head and took the girl in with frank 
admiration in his eyes. She had 
high-piled coppery hair, full red lips 
with tiny dimples at the comers, soft 
hazel eyes as clear as a pool beneath 
a willow, but shadowed, Mai 
thought, by a vague uneasiness. 

He could see she was sizing him 
up for exactly what he appeared to 
be - six-feet-two of leathery cow- 
boy, dusty and trail-worn. A lazy 
smile softened the keenness of his 
steel-grey eyes, broke the rugged 
lines of his bronzed face, exposed 
gleaming white teeth in a wide 
good-humored mouth. 

A warm flush spreading upward 
from the girl’s neck relieved the 
paleness of her small face. Her face 
too revealed something more than 
casual interest. She lifted long silky 
lashes inquiringly. 

“Mai Archer is the name,” the 
lanky stranger said. 

If he had said “Judas Iscariot” the 
girl’s expression couldn’t have altered 
more quickly. There was a tightening 
around her lips and eyes. Her oval 
face paled again. When she sorted 
through a bundle of letters and 
handed one out. Archer caught the 
trembling of her hand. Then he 
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caught something else — an opening 
and closing of both eyes while her 
gaze was not on him, but past his 
shoulder. He whirled. 

Barely did he catch a glimpse of a 
face at the street window — the 
slit-eyed face of the man with the 
mutilated ear. He whirled back. The 
friendliness was gone now from his 
grey eyes. 

“Why did you signal to that 
gun-dog who I am?” he asked flatly. 

The girl’s limpid eyes were 
panicky. Her face flushed and paled. 
Then her little pointed chin came up. 
But when she spoke, her red lips 
quivered. 

“Besides being impudent,” she 
said thinly, “you must be loco!” 

She reached up above the window 
and released a catch. A wooden blind 
dropped in front of Mai’s nose with a 
bang. He stood there for a minute 
listening to the girl’s footsteps fading 
in the rear, then with a twisted grin 
on his haggard face he cat-footed to 
the door with his sinewy right hand 
hovering over the scarred gun-butt on 
his right thigh. 

The slit-eyed man had vanished. 
Mai knew there was no use searching 
for him — not now. He swung along 
the street and shouldered into a 
Chinese cafe. • 

Supper time had passed. The cafe 
was deserted. Mai went back and sat 
down in a corner, facing the door. 
While he waited, he read his letter. 

Don 't take a chance on coming 
openly to the Leaning G, 12 miles 
due west of town. Ride south four 
miles. Swing west into Big Coulee 
and follow th ’ I till you pass the 
mouth of Lrazy Man Creek and 
hit two big sycamores with a 
boulder between. Then come four 
miles due north to the spread. 


Keep your powder dry. 

MOSS GOODNIGHT 

A fat Chinese with a face like a 
full moon set down a bowl of soup 
and pattered back to the kitchen. 
Mai read the letter through carefully 
a second time, then tore it and the 
envelope into small squares and 
stirred them into the steaming soup. 
The Chinese brought the rest of his 
supper. While he ate he thought, 
wondered too if he would ever finish 
that meal. 

Mai Archer was a top-hand with 
the New Mexico Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. For reasons he never talked 
about, he hated all outlaws worse 
than scorpions on his shirt tail. 

A week ago a telegram had come 
to headquarters in Santa Fe from 
Moss Goodnight urgently requesting 
a man. The entire Lariat Basin was 
being rapidly stripped of cattle by a 
band of thieves nobody could un- 
cover. A secret meeting of the 
cattlemen had been held and this 
action decided upon. 

Goodnight went on to say that 
Jeff McLeod, town marshal, had 
been murdered by the rustlers — shot 
in the back. That’s what made 
Norcross ask for the best friend Mai 
ever had. When Mai thought of Little 
Jeff, as loyal a saddlemate as ever a 
man rode the river with, cold rage 
chilled his heart. 

Mai Archer was detailed. Moss 
Goodnight was telegraphed to that 
effect and instructed to have a letter 
containing details waiting in the post 
office. 

“And here I am,” mused Archer. 
“But instead of being under cover, 
I’m most likely hemmed in right now 
by a ring of gunslicks. Somebody run 
a whizzer on me through that Vision 
of Delight in the post office. And 
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where does she horn in?” He shook 
his massive head mournfully. “And 
she seemed so sweet!” Then he got 
an idea. 

Once whoever was behind all this 
had learned that a man had been sent 
for, that the man coming was “Mai 
Archer,” and that a letter would be 
waiting for him, it was only neces- 
sary to post a lookout at the post 
office to watch strangers calling for 
mail, and get a signal from the girl 
when the right one blew in. And that 
information could have been received 
from but one source - a tip-off on 
the telegrams. 

Big Mai Archer banged a silver 
dollar on the table and slid to his 
feet. The Chinese was lighting his 
lamps. Mai was surprised to see that 
night had fallen. He stepped out into 
the darkness, then slid sidewise. Out 
of the corner of his eye he caught the 
glint of lamplight on a gun barrel in 
the black shadow beside the gnarled 
trunk of a cottonwood tree. 

In such a light, Mai Archer acted 
first and thought afterward. The 
spurt of flame from the tree trunk 
was a shade behind matching his 
own. He threw himself sidewise. A 
slug snarled past his cheek. When no 
second shot came, he darted for the 
tree. 

A man lay huddled in the dust. 
Archer rolled him over and slewed 
him around to get his face in the 
light. It was the gunslick with the 
mutilated ear. He had another 
mutilation now - a gaping hole 
through his neck. 

Men came plunging from door- 
ways all along the dimly lit street. 
Remembering what he was here for. 
Archer knew he must make a quick 
getaway. But the dying dry-gulcher 
was mumbling. Mai dropped on one 
knee and put an ear down to his lips. 

“He was chain lightnin’, Crow- 


ley!” mumbled the gunny. Then he 
died. 

Booted feet were thudding on the 
plank walks. Men were yelling 
hoarsely. Mai leaped into the narrow 
opening between the cafe and the 
store next door, and from there 
faded into the blackness of an alley. 
There was no telling if his getaway 
had been seen. 

“Crowley! Crowley!” he kept 
muttering, then recalled where he 



letter on a galvanised sign he had 
noticed when he rode into town — 
Crowley’s Brimstone Bar. 

“That don’t make sense,” he 
thought as he ran. “There ain’t no 
law in Lariat since Little Jeff was 
back-shot, and most likely Crowley 
wants it should stay that way. But if 
Crowley is the crow behind all this, 
he knows I ain’t no lawman come to 
clean up his town. But—” he crashed 
over an ash can, leaped to his feet 
and ran on— “if Crowley is the boss 
rustler in these parts, that would 
make sense.” 

The dopey little telegraph agent 
was dozing at his desk when 
something woke him up with a start 
— Archer’s gun muzzle in the ribs. 

“The name is Mai Archer,” the big 
fellow said distinctly. “Before I drill 
a circle of holes around your belly 
button, I want to know who tipped 
you off I was coming.” 

“I didn’t tell nobody!” quavered 
the cringing agent. 

“It ain’t good for your soul to 
lie,” advised Archer “not just before 
going to hell anyhow. I know you 
told somebody. My question is who? 
Quick!” 

The terrified agent dropped on his 
knees beside his desk and stuck both 
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“ Call off the offensive — Goliath is stoned again!” 


sands in the air. “If you promise not 
b kill me,” he blubbered, “I’ll talk.” 

“She’s a deal,” gritted Mai Archer. 
"Talk!” 

“I stole $40 one time,” blubbered 
the agent, “and I got found out. 
From then on I’ve had to show every 
iire, or go to the pen, mister. I’m a 
sck man; I’d die!” 

“Who do you show the wires to?” 
demanded Mai. 

“Tom Padway,” pleaded the 
agent. “It was from his bank I stole 
the $40.” 

The tall terror to cattle thieves 
jeft the agent grovelling on the floor 
and strode through the darkness to 
the feed stable where he had left his 
horse. He was settling his big Brazos 
saddle on Slumber-heels’ strong back 
when the little stableman came 
hobbling out of a stall leading a mare 
that made Archer stop dead. 

“I don’t wonder, cowboy,” 
chuckled the stableman. “This here’s 
the finest piece of palomino horse- 
flesh in the Basin. She’s a queen, and 
she is rode by a queen.” 

“I have found considerable knaves 
in this hell-hole,” said Archer, “but 
nary a queen.” 

“You would,” affirmed the livery- 
man, “if you looked in the post 
office. Miss Mary Randall, she owns 
this mare.” He grabbed a comb and 
brush. “Miss Mary will be in right 
soon. Workin’ daytimes, she mostly 
does her ridin’ at night.” 

Mai rode out the back door of the 
stable and out of town by back ways, 
then struck south as he had been told 
by Goodnight. His thoughts were 
.umbled. Too many folks were 
getting bogged in this pie. He better 
learn what Moss Goodnight had to 
say. 

Tom Padway might or might not 
be hooked up with Crowley. Pad way 
got copies of all telegrams. Mai 
suddenly remembered that he had 


been grossly careless in one respect — 
he had failed to see if this letter had 
been steamed open. 

Mary Randall might be the whole 
show. The gent with the bum ear 
might have been a henchman of hers, 
not Crowley’s. The words he mum- 
bled while dying could have been in 
delirium. The telegraph agent could 
deny he had said a word. Mai realised 
he hadn’t a shred of evidence that 
wouldn’t need the testimony of a 
dead man. 

When he judged he was nearing 
Big Coulee he looked back. Perhaps 
half a mile behind him, silhouetted 
for moment on a ridge, a lone rider 
appeared, then dipped again into 
darkness. The big rustler hunter 
flicked Slumberheels with the spurs. 

When he reached the mouth of 
the coulee, he swung the big gelding 
in and quickly cached him in a clump 
of red-shank. Then he went back to 
the mouth of the wash and hid in a 


rock pile, listening subconsciously to 
the sad night breeze whispering 
through the chaparral. At the sound 
of hoofbeats, his gun slid into his 
hand. 

The lone rider wheeled into the 
coulee mouth and passed within 15 
feet of Archer’s hiding place at a long 
lope. When Mai saw who it was, he 
felt a prickly sensation at the roots 
of his hair. It was a girl in a 
side-saddle, mounted on a tall palo- 
mino. It was too dark to see the girl’s 
face. But the big Association man 
didn’t need to be told who she was. 

Quickly getting Slumberheels, Mai 
let the fleet gelding stretch out till he 
detected a faint blur in the darkness 
ahead, then drew in some. 

His first thought was to overtake 
the girl and demand a showdown. 
Then it struck him that the girl 
hadn’t hesitated at the coulee mouth. 
She couldn’t possibly have seen his 
tracks. If she was trailing him, it 
must be because she knew he would 
go that way. And if she knew that, 
his letter had been opened. 

A new thought came to him. What 
if old Moss Goodnight himself were 
in on the deal! He had known such 
cases — where a renegade masked his 
identity by posing as the leader of 
honest men. Then Archer got an- 
other surprise. 

After another mile, the dark blur 
ahead suddenly vanished. Mai went 
ahead cautiously. At the mouth of a 
shallow draw that bore upward to 
the southwest, the ring of hoofs on 
rock stopped him. Far up in that 
draw he heard the dwindling clatter. 
Mary Randall wasn’t on his trail at 
all. She had sped away on some 
mysterious trail of her own. 

Again, Mai’s first notion was to 
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Australia’s fine kelpie sheepdogs 

WELL-TRAINED, HARD-WORKING sheepdogs have always been important to the 
Australian wool industry, and in the last century dog-breeders went to a lot of 
trouble developing dogs for the work. 

The world's first sheepdog trials were held at Forbes, NSW, in 1871. The winner at 
Forbes was a crossbred bitch named Kelpie, one of the founders of Australia's 
famous kelpie breed. 

The name kelpie is believed to have come originally from one of the Forbes 
winner's ancestors, a fox collie bitch named Kelp. This dog was imported from 
Scotland by John King, of Hanging Rock Station, Wagga, as long ago as 1825. 

The kelpie breed was valuable to sheep farmers because the dogs were very 
intelligent and could be thoroughly trained in their work. Two brothers named King 
and another dog-breeder named McLeod dominated the Australian sheepdog trials for 
more than 20 years following 1900. 

At trials and shows, these breeders used to demonstrate the excellent working 
qualities of their kelpies by "tinning the chicken". The dogs were trained to control a 
baby chicken and drive it into a jam tin. 


tail her. But he decided against it. In 
the first place, he’d probably lose her 
in the darkness. And he was becom- 
ing more and more curious to make 
talk with Moss Goodnight. With the 
murder of Little Jeff McLeod gnaw- 
ing at his heart, he pointed Slumber- 
heels west through the coulee. 

The rising moon was filling the big 
yard on the Leaning G with pale 
white light when he rode in. He 
spotted a light in a kitchen window, 
then quirted off a pack of snapping 
hounds. A long-bearded oldster 
threw the door wide and came 
hobbling toward him. 

“You Moss Goodnight?” asked 
Archer. 


“All except one leg,” grumbled 
the old man. “It’s second-growth 
hick’ry, damn it! You’re the young 
whipper-snapper the Association 
sent, eh?” 

“You know a heap of things, 
verdad?” inquired Mai tartly. 

“I tell you easy does it,” grum- 
bled old Goodnight, “and Grizzly 
Pocock, my segundo, slopes in from 
Lariat and tells me you started right 
in to work the town over by killing 
Mocho Speer, one of my own crew!” 

Mai’s mind was working like a 
trip-hammer. “Who told your se- 
gundo,” he asked casually, “that the 
gent who shot Speer was me?” 

“Hanged if I know,” growled the 
oldster irritably. He stuck two fingers 
through his whiskers and gave a shrill 
whistle. 

A lumbering giant of a man 
lounged from the doorway of a ’dobe 
bunkhouse and came floundering 
across the gravel. Mai got a good look 
at his face in the moonlight — the 
darkly glowering face of a man born 
in an ill-humor. 


“Grizzly,” snapped old Good- 
night, “who told you Mocho was 
shot by Mai Archer?” 

The giant’s feet twisted in the 
gravel. “I disremember, boss,” he 
said sourly. “Reck’n I heard it in the 
Brimstone Bar.” 

“Light down, young feller,” in- 
vited old Moss. “We can talk more 
comfortable inside. Grizzly will look 
to your sorrel.” 

As the surly ramrod turned to 
lead the horse away, Mai caught the 
evil light in his reddish eyes. 

While Moss Goodnight stomped 
around rustling up some hot coffee. 
Archer sized him up in the lamplight, 
but couldn’t make much of him. He 


was a hawk-visaged old wolf of a 
man, bony and stooped, with icy 
buttermilk eyes and a jaw that 
clamped like a door hinge. 

“How come you. Archer,” he 
snapped, glaring through the steam 
from his coffee, “to gun down one of 
my boys?” 

“I was coming out of the 
Chink’s,” Mai explained, “when this 
coyote you call ‘Speer’ threw down 
on me from behind a tree. I didn’t 

“Hell’s hoptoads!” swore old 
Moss. “One hombre don’t throw 
down on another for no reason 
whatever.” 

“That’s puzzling me some too,” 
Mai admitted. “Has this struck you, 
Goodnight: If nobody knowed I was 
in town, how come anybody to 
know Speer was gunned by me?” 

Old Moss’ faded blue eyes slitted 
thoughtfully. “1 reckon,” “Mocho 
probably talked some before he 
cashed in. But if, like you say, you 
told nobody who you was, how 
would Mocho know?” 


Archer riveted his steely eyes on 
the oldster’s bearded face. “I told 
but one person - that was when 1 
asked for my mail.” 

The old man’s white eyelids 
fluttered. “That’s out,” he growled. 
“Miss Mary, she is of the salt of the 
earth. She come West three-four 
years back to try and get her kid 
brother off the booze. Ever since 
then she has not only shifted for 
herself but for that weak-kneed 
brother of hers too. Mary, she is 
plumb loco over that whiskey- 
guzzlin’ pup, ' hoping eternally to 
salvage him from the devil.” 

“The devil,” hazarded Archer, 
“being Crowley?” 

“Nope,” contradicted the oldster. 
“Duke Crowley won’t sell Laury a 
drop. But let’s get down to cases." 
He shoved his cup aside and stuffed a 
load of cut-plug into a chaired 
corncob. 

“This whole Lariat Basin is being 
combed clean of prime cattle by 
some crew of long-riders we can’t 
even put a finger on,” he resumed. 
“We’ve had several brushes with the 
damn wolves, killed two-three vinega- 
roons nobody recognised - but who 
the boss lobo is, we don’t know.” 

“It wouldn’t be Duke Crowley," 
inquired Archer lazily, “or Tom 
Padway, would it?” 

Old Moss Goodnight laughed till 
the tears ran down into his whiskers. 
“Hell’s hoptoads!” he sputtered. 
“That lard-barrel of a Crowley would 
skin you out of your eye teeth in a 
monte game, but Duke’s got his 
hands full acting as self-appointed 
Mayor of Lariat. As for Padway 
Tom’s meaner’n a cross-eyed scor- 
pion and crookerder’n the hock of a 
cow, but there ain’t enough of him 
to be a hooter. Besides which, young 
feller, did I overlook telling you the 
ramrod of this pack of wolves is a 
woman!” And at Mai’s expression of 
unbelief he added, “A she woman 
ridin’ a side-saddle!” 

Big Mai Archer had heard of such 
a thing. But, if true in this case, it 
was the first time he had encoun- 
tered it. His thoughts flew to Mary 
Randall as he had first seen her - 
coppery hair, smiling lips, and soft 
hazel eyes. Then he saw her as he had 
seen her last — flying off to the 
southwest on a racing palomino, and 
mounted on a side-saddle. 

“Got any idea?” he asked, “where 
these hooters hide out?” 

“Not any,” grumbled old Moss. 
“There’s been a crew of birds with 
price tags on their hair up in Bullpine 
Meadows for several years, but them 
fellers ain’t never bothered us down 
here in the Basin.” 

(Continued on page 77/ 


(■resit eattle drives of the 
overlanders 

GREAT OVERLAND CATTLE DRIVES are as much a part of Australia's tradition 
and history as they are of America's. Australian cattlemen have to cope with 
conditions — heat, dust, drought and distance — which are the most difficult in the 

The first "overlanders" in Australia were John Gardiner, Joseph Hawdon, John 
Hepburn and George Hitchcock. These partners took a herd of cattle from the 
Murray River to the Port Phillip district in 1837. 

The first mob of cattle to be overlanded from Queensland to the Kimberleys in 
north-western Australia made the journey in 1884. The boss overlander was 
Nathaniel Buchanan, a partner in the founding of the first cattle station west of the 
overland telegraph. His wife was the first white woman to travel to the west of the 
Peak Downs. 

Australia's longest stock-route is the Canning route, running 870 miles from Hall's 
Creek to Wiluna in Western Australia. Nowadays it is almost unused. 
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The Allies had driven the Nazis out of Normandy. But they still 
had to crack the great shield of the German armored formations 
around the beach-head. FACT / LEN GUTTRIDGE 


“THREE TIGERS at the cross- 
roads,” snapped Lieutenant Chip 
Kreske of the US Second Armored 
Division. “Let’s go get the bastards.” 

Commanding the leading Sher- 
man, he had spotted the German 
Mark VI tanks through field glasses 
from his open hatch. Kreske pressed 
his A-set mike switch again, rapped 
attack orders to the column of tanks 
following. 

“Don't try to take any of ’em 
from the front,” he warned. “Sneak 
up and hit ’em on the flanks.” 

By German standards the Sher- 
man tank was as good as obsolete, 
easily equalled by the Mark IV and in 
a straight fight at anything over 
pointblank range, no match at all for 
either the Mark V Panthers or 
Mark VI Tigers. But the close nature 
of the Normandy battleground had 
robbed the Germans of some of the 
advantages of their powerful tank 
armament. Moreover, thanks to 
American ingenuity hedgerows were 
no longer impenetrable barriers . . . 

“Okay, all tank commanders,” 
barked Kreske. “Off the road.” 

The column split and veered left 
and right, tank drivers gunning for 
the hedgerows seven feet high and 
just as thick that bordered open 
meadow. Driving the lead tank with 
“Hitler’s Hearse” daubed on the 
bow. Corporal Stanley Waco 
scowled, wishing his head would quit 
throbbing. The intercom earphones 
always gave him a headache. 

Right now. though, Waco was 
more conscious of the fierce tension 
building in his guts. Same with the 
others. They were a crew as ex- 
perienced as any average Second 
Armored “Hell on Wheels” rookie 
with a couple of weeks’ combat 
training at Ford Benning or Camp 
Polk but none of them had tasted 
real war so far . . . 

Waco shifted his wad of chewing 
gum, throttled the engines to a roar 
and Hitler’s Hearse leaped at the 
solid-looking hedgerows . . . 


Eight steel teeth welded to the 
Sherman’s front-end bit deep into 
the hedgerow roots. Soil and tangled 
underbrush split and loosened. Tank 
treads grinding, the 33-ton Sherman 
bulldozed through the barrier. Then 
Hitler’s Hearse was converging, along 
with the other four, on the herd of 
Nazi Tigers clustered at the Tessy- 
Villebaudon crossroads. 

Waco’s co-driver. Private Todd 
Lamont, threaded the end of an 
ammo belt through the receiver of 
the bow machine-gun, yanked back 
twice on the bolt to throw a shell 
into the chamber. Lamont squinted 
into the periscope. Dirty grey mist 
blotted vision, then cleared to reveal 
bomb-blasted hedgerow gaps 90 
yards ahead and glimpses of two 
stationary Tigers, one of them with 
gun terret rotating to bring its huge 
88 mm cannon to bear on the 
approaching Yanks. 

“Listen, tank commanders,” 
rasped Lieutenant Kreske’s voice. 
“Don’t stay long in one place. Keep 
moving. Don’t let ’em draw a bead 
on you.” Then Kreske was reeling off 
directions to his own crew. 

Just below Kreske crouched his 
gunner, Corporal Joe Fern, sweating 
face pressed against the foam rubber 
pad of his telescope eyepiece, fists 
closed tight on the twist-grips of the 
power-traverse, foot poised above the 
firing pedal. The telescope gave him a 
small, concentrated field of vision. 
He couldn’t sight the target and 
knew nothing about the range until 
Kreske’s urgent voice briefed him in 
official fire-order sequence. 

Waco’s vision was restricted too. 
All he could do was instinctively 
obey Kreske’s harsh commands. 
“Veer left, driver . . . that’s enough, 
straight now . . . slow down . . . 
halt.” Then quickly to Joe Fern. 
“Traverse right . . . steady . . . two 
rounds. FIRE.” 

Down in the turret Fern kicked 
the pedal. The 75 roared, recoil 
almost jerking Hitler’s Hearse off its 



treads. A split second later Kreske 
swore. “Missed, goddammit.” He 
issued new commands. Corporal Fern 
readjusted the 75’s elevation and 
windage and the breech slammed 
shut as Milt Dobie, his loader, threw 
in another round. 

Before Fern could fire again the 
Tiger’s 88 flamed and Hitler’s Hearse 
took shuddering concussion from a 

“Fire!” bawled Kreske. Inside, the 
Sherman’s gun barrel recoiled a full 
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12 inches, sprung back into position, 
shell case clattering off the chute. 

Kreske shouted “We hit the son of 
a bitch!” 

The shell burst in the Tiger’s side, 
flame spewed from a sudden gaping 
hole and the crew came popping out, 
two of them sprouting wings of fire. 

Lamont, the co-driver who 
doubled as bow gunner, began to 
pour tracers into the scattering 
Germans. First the pair of human 
torches were put out of their agony. 


A third Nazi dropped squirming. 

Suddenly the second Tiger loom- 
ed. 

“Let’s nail him,” Kreske began. 
“Driver, make a right and-” 

He got no further. The shell from 
an anti-tank gun lurking in the trees 
beyond the crossroads ripped 
through the top of the Sherman’s 
turret and took his head off. It took 
only seconds for his crew to recover 
from the shock. 

“You heard the skipper!” scream- 


ed Joe Fern. “Let’s move it!” Blood 
sprayed down on him from Kreske’s 
headless body slumped in the 
mangled turret. 

As Waco gunned the tank off right 
and ahead, Milt Dobie slapped in a 
third 75 mm round. Then Hitler’s 
Hearse barrelled straight fot the 
Tigers, long gun pumping, loader 
ducking each hammerblow recoil, 
then jacking in a new shell, while up 
front Lamont, grim-faced, kept the 
.30 calibre stuttering until he stood 




ankle-deep in spent shells. 

If the Tigers had deliberately 
advertised themselves to such the 
Shermans within range of the anti- 
tank batteries, no one had time to 
worry about it. Simultaneous hits 
from German tanks and the hidden 
guns turned one of the Shermans 
into a 33-ton molten tomb. Another 
blundered back on the highway 
smack into a salvo of 88s and 
blossoming flame, it spun in the 
middle of the road like a grounded 
super-cartwheel. A third Sherman 
tripped an antitank mine which 
shattered its treads and left it a 
monstrous cripple. Nazi artillery 
shells found it at once. 

Two burning Tigers choked the 
crossroads. As Hitler’s Hearse lurched 
right at them, a German tank 
crewman stumbled blindly through 
swirling smoke and impaled himself 
on the Sherman’s steel hedgerow 
cutters. 

The undamaged Tigers turned tail, 
raced off down the road. Hitler’s 
Hearse, decapitated commander 
jack-knifed on the crumpled hatch 
and a skewered Nazi up front, 
caromed with a clang off one of the 


wrecked Tigers and took off after the 
fleeing Tigers. The only other Sher- 
man still operating joined in and the 
crazy chase vanished south behind 
thickening smoke . . . 

The date: July 29, 1944. Fourth 
day of Operation Cobra. 

Almost eight weeks earlier the 
Allies had hit the Normandy beaches. 
Securing the beachheads formed 
phase one of the overall plan. Phase 
two, the big buildup, began immedi- 
ately. By mid-July more than 54,000 


tons of ammunition, fuel, and 
equipment were pouring across the 
English Channel every day. Soon 
Allied troops captured the major 
port of Cherbourg and any moment 
now the wrecked harbor would be 
restored, doubling the rate of cross- 
channel buildup. 

But the Nazi High Command had 
swiftly recovered from the shock of 
D-Day. Adolf Hitler was fanatically 
optimistic. He had purged his top 
brass of defeatist elements. When Der 
Fuehrer heard that Field Marshal 
Karl Von Rundstedt had urged peace 
as the response to the Allied 
Normandy landing, he replaced him 
with Field Marshal Gunther Von 
Kluge. 

“You, my field marshal, will take 
command of the west,” Hitler told 
him. “It will be your glorious task 
for the Fatherland to stop the Allied 
advance.” 

At first Von Kluge’s hopes soared. 
All Allied thrusts had slowed. The 
British were temporarily stalled at 
Caen and General Omar Bradley’s 
American troops had suffered fearful 
casualties in the drive along the Vire 
River to St Lo. 

The struggle for St Lo left 
Bradley’s troops exhausted. But to 
slacken off now might spell suicide 
for the entire Allied endeavor, which 
had already fallen behind schedule. 
In any event, the question was 
academic. Pressing on had now 
become a matter of logistic necessity. 
Incoming supplies were piling up 
behind the weary advance troops. By 
July 20 the bridgeheads back of 
St Lo were crammed to bursting 
point. 

Pressure from Washington and 
London mounted, concentrating 
most intensely on General Omar 
Bradley. At an officers’ conference in 
his command post trailer Bradley 
outlined the situation. Intelligence 
reports verified that the Germans had 
their armored reserves committed to 
a line of defence immediately in 


The first of the furphies 

THE EXPRESSION "FURPHY", meaning a rumor or unlikely, unconfirmed report, 
originated among the soldiers in Australian training camps in World War I. 

John Furphy's foundry, established in Victoria in 1874, built metal-bodied 
wagons which were used in the army camps for sanitary purposes. The wagons were 
stamped with the firm's name, and eventually the name Furphy came to be identified 
with the latrines. 

So a "furphy" report was one which was passed along by soldiers who gossiped 
there. Such a report, altered and exaggerated with each telling, was almost bound to 
be incorrect. 

John Furphy's brother Joseph embarked on a literary career, and wrote the classic 
Australian outback novel "Such Is Life". He published it under the pen-name "Tom 
Collins", and became famous himself under that name. Oddly enough, according to 
the later slang term the name "Tom Collins" was itself a furphy. 
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front of St Lo. 

“We can’t seriously think of 
liberating Europe until we break out 
of here.” Bradley stabbed a finger at 
the wall map of Normandy. “There is 
no time to lose, gentlemen. We’ve got 
to find a way to break through this 
damn crust.” 

Before the conference had ended, 
Operation Cobra was bom — a plan 
worked out with the guiding genius 
of General George Patton. The plan 
i nutshell: soften the crust with 
massive air bombardment, then three 
infantry divisions under General 
Lawton Collins would hit the 
Germans on a 6000-yard front 
southwest of St Lo, forcing a gap 
through which the Second and Third 
Divisions could drive. 

Once the gap was opened, 
Patton’s Third Army tanks would 
pour through in a non-stop sweep 
that would encircle masses of cut-off 
Nazi positions, then race on for Paris. 
Scheduled jumpoff date: July 25. 

Meanwhile, Von Kluge was beef- 
ing up the defenders with battle- 
tested panzer divisions transferred 
from the Eastern battlefront. But the 
Field Marshal held no illusions about 
the terrible test confronting him and 
even wrote to Hitler about it. 

“I came here with the fixed 
determination of making effective 
your order to stand fast at any price. 
But in spite of intense efforts, the 
moment has drawn near when this 
front, already so heavily strained, 
will break . . .” 

Von Kluge knew the crunch was 




“First, there is something that I’ve always wanted to try.” 


imminent on July 25. Fighter- 
bombers of the Ninth US Air Force 
struck first at 0930. Then for 60 
deafening minutes, Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators of Doolittle’s Eighth 
Air Force saturated a rectangle four 
miles wide and 2500 yards deep with 
high explosives. Bombs accidentally 
fell on some of Lawton Collins’ 
forward assault troops, killing scores 
of GIs, but the airborne onslaught 
had intended effect on the enemy. 



io. Just two guys who couldn’t decide who was next. 


Said Panzer commander Fritz 
Bayerlein later: “The planes kept 
coming over as if on a conveyor belt. 
My flak had hardly opened its mouth 
when the batteries received direct 
hits which knocked out half the guns 
and silenced the rest. By noon 
nothing was visible but dust and 
smoke. My front lines looked like the 
face of the moon and at least 70 
percent of my troops were out of 
action — dead, wounded, crazed or 
numbed. All my forward tanks were 
knocked out.” 

Bayerlein pulled his battered 
troops back from the St Lo-Periers 
road. Answering his desperate 
appeals for reinforcements, Von 
Kluge promised fresh tank battalions. 
At the same time, less than a dozen 
miles to the north, General Collins 
poised his infantrymen for the 
assault. The enemy crust had been 
softened. It wasn’t yet broken! 

Allied tacticians saw Cobra as 
signaling a new era in combat 
co-ordination. In the hectic 30-day 
period from the fall of Cherbourg to 
the launching of Cobra, Bradley’s 
First Army had carried out an 
intensive program of experiment and 
retraining aimed at perfecting co- 
operation between tanks and in- 
fantry, fighter-bombers and armored 
columns. Now, Bradley believed, it 
was time for the payoff. 

Then Cobra uncoiled to a bad 
start. Some American units were still 
badly shaken up after the bombing 
they had suffered from their own 
planes. Spearhead units of the Ninth, 
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Fourth and Thirtieth Divisions 
driving south from the St Lo-Piriers 
road, ran headlong into a swarm of 
Panthers backed by half-buried 
Tigers, gun turrets jutting above 
ground like steel pillboxes. The 
spearhead troops were cut to pieces. 

Lawton Collins was a general 
dedicated to swift action. Under 
present plans the infantry was 
supposed to breach the bomb- 
softened enemy lines so Allied armor 
could race through and fan out 
-south, east and west. In other words, 
the spearhead of the attempted 
breakthrough was made of infantry. 
Flesh and blood. And instead of 
penetrating the crust, it was pulveris- 
ing itself against Panzer steel. By 
dawn on July 26 only two miles had 
been gained along the route to the 
first objectives, St Gilles and 
Marigny. 

Collins thought fast. Why not pit 
tank against tank? Sure, tank for 
tank and gun for gun the Germans 
could justifiably claim superiority. In 
head-on encounter the Panthers and 
Tigers had thicker armor and their 
75s and 88s enjoyed the longer 
range. But the odds were levelled off 
in hedgerow country which ruled out 
long-distance engagements. There the 
Sherman’s superior maneouvrability 
in close combat was a potentially 
decisive factor. 

And the Shermans would go into 
action as veritable tank-bulldozers, 
able to plow through hedgerows and 
forests at top-speed with the tusk- 
like prongs and sawtooth blades that 




the second door 


i the right, and please hurry back s 


could slash tangled roots and slice 
through even 18-inch tree trunks. 

It took Lawton Collins little time 
to reach a decision. Switch plans. 
Unleash the tanks ahead of the 
infantry. Armor against armor. And 
it was' still short of noon on July 26 
when redeployment orders were 
flashed to US armored division 
commanders. 

Collins had split his armored units 
into two main forces: Combat 



Command A and Combat Command 
B. They both jumped off before 
midday and by mid-afternoon 
American tanks, half-tracks, and 
heavy 155 mm self-propelled artillery 
units were racing through a 25-mile 
corridor between the Vire River on 
the east and the English Channel to 
the west. 

Bomb-crushed St Gilles and 
Marigny were quickly gobbled up 
and under a blazing sun the armored 
armada swept over debris-strewn 
highways. Infantrymen rode the 
outside of the tanks, braced, ready to 
leap off and into action with rifles 
and grenades should a Nazi machine- 
gun nest try to harass the column’s 
progress. 

In forest country at Cannisy five 
miles southwest of St Lo the road 
ahead of the 67th Armored Regi- 
ment’s leading tahks suddenly erupt- 
ed in a storm of German bazooka 
bursts. 

A task force of hitchhiking GIs 
jumped off the following tanks, 
plunged through trees, and crept up 
on the bazooka crew. Grimly they 
noted the weapon’s size. Known as 
the Panzerschreck, the German ver- 
sion of the bazooka was twice the 
size of its American counterpart, and 
could slam a seven-pound missile 
through 4 inches of armor at 165 
yards. 

The GIs deluged the emplace- 
ments with hand grenades and a 
machine-gun team got to within 50 
feet and poured belt after belt into 
the Panzerschreck artists. The 67th 
raced on . . . 
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Queensland's peeuliar lungfish 

ONE OF AUSTRALIA'S strangest freshwater fish is the Queensland lungfish, which 
can survive in water or on land. 

The lungfish, named Neoceratodus by scientists, was first discovered in the Mary 
and Burnett Rivers in North Queensland. It is good eating, and has more recently 
been introduced into other streams farther south. 

The lungfish breathes air into a lung developed from a primitive "swim-bladder" It 
has to surface for breath every half hour or so, lifting the end of its snout out of the 
water and emptying and filling its lung with a curious snoring sound. 

Scientists believe the lung-fish became adapted to air-breathing to help it survive in 
seasons of drought. By breathing air it could survive longer in a shrinking water-hole, 
and then drag itself out of the mud and wriggle over dry land to a larger pool. 

The lungfish is long and thick-bodied, with muscular, leg like fins. It grows to 
about six feet in length, and lives to a great age. 


Yank infantrymen perched on 
sizzling-hot tanks, cursed the sun and 
sweated. The Normandy countryside 
reeked of death.- The fields and 
bomb-flattened towns were fetid 
junkyards littered with wrecked 
armor and decomposing dead. 

One of Collins’ main spearheads 
was thrusting due south to cut the 
east-west highway between Tessy and 
the Channel coast. A battalion of the 
66th Armored Regiment reached Le 
Mesnil Herman, its first strategic 
objective, at 0200 July 27. The 
Germans were waiting. 

The battalion command halftrack 
was shattered by 88s and only the 
outfit’s CO and a machine gunner 
scrambled out alive. They mounted 
the back of a company commander’s 
Sherman as its 75 bellowed at a pair 
of open-turreted Tigers side by side 
50 yards away 

Then the company commander 
suddenly roared, “Cease fire! Cease 
fire!” American infantrymen had 
slipped from the shadows and were 
swarming up the Tigers’ sides, tossing 
grenades inside the tanks before the 
Germans could button up. As the Gls 
dived off and evaporated among the 
ruins, internal explosions all but 
bounced the Tigers off their treads. 

By dawn when the armored 
battalion clanked a further six miles 
and reached the vital crossroads near 
Villebaudon, it had accounted for 
another five tanks, a self-propelled 
88 mm gun, and six anti-tank guns. 
The battalion’s progress had also cost 
it 300 killed and wounded. 

Other armed spearheads had 
swung right, making for Countances 
near the coast. Moving fast now they 
were in the line to cut off the entire 
84th German corps occupying the 
Cotentin Peninsula. Reacting to this 
threat Von Kluge rushed the 2nd and 
17th SS Panzer Divisions into 
Normandy under Fritz Bayerlein’s 
overall command. His orders: “Stop 
the Americans at all costs!” 


A powerful new Jagdpanther 
squatting on the blacktop west of 
Marigny was positioned to do just 
that as Battery B of the US 480th 
Armored Anti-Aircraft Battalion 
came rumbling out of the ruined 
town. The Germans’ 88 mm gun was 
already belching and even if the 
American gunners placed their round 
smack on target, no hardware in their 
arsenal was able to pierce the 
Jagdpanther’s 80-millimetre-thick 
front plate. 

The American mobile batteries 
opened up anyway. Under a crossfire 
of flying shells, Captain Phil Shaw. 


Battery B’s commander, led three 
men on foot, zig-zagging right up 
under the nose of the 46-ton monster 
tank. Working fast they studded its 
bogey wheels with TNT packages. 
When the Nazi’s turret popped open, 
out of curiosity Shaw grabbed the 
chance to drop a grenade inside. 

Suddenly the big tank was 
dancing under the impact of internal 
arid external explosions. Bloodied 
and half-naked, three of the German 
crew squirmed out and a dozen 
Americans ganged up on them, one 
inexplicably brandishing an axe. Two 
German crewmen were captured. The 
third shrieked “Heil Hitler”, and shot 
himself in the head. 

To avoid entrapment the German 
84th Corps would have to push south 
across the Siene River. Allied armor 
raced south-west with the object of 
beating them to the bridges. 

The highway led through Notre 
Dame, where Fritz Bayerlein’s Panzer 
Lehr had concealed itself in the 
surrounding country and was all set 
to pounce. Unaware of this, Colonel 
Richard Nelson led an advance guard 
of the 67th Armored Regiment 
through the ruined main street, 
upright in his tank turret and taking 
pot-shots with a Webley pistol at 
scattering German infantrymen. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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I reckoned Mac was stealing my crayfish, and it looked 
like he was stealing my wife too. He'd have to go . . . 

FICTION / J. EDWARD BROWN 


“I SHOULD NEVER have come to 
this godforsaken hole,” Noeleen 
shouted. “I must have been mad. 
There’s nothing to do, nobody to 
talk to except the cat and fisher- 

We were in our caravan. Noeleen 
was only two feet away from me. 
Her shouting was deafening. 

“You’d rather live like Mac, in a 
pigsty,” she told me. 

That wasn’t true. I like to be 
comfortable, that’s why I’d imported 
the caravan to this fishing camp on 
the Chatham Islands at great 
expense. It was warm, clean. But 
Noeleen was houseproud. I was 
supposed to take my gumboots off at 
the door. But I hadn’t tonight and 
I’d brought in sand again. She swept 
it up with a brush. 

“Mac would appreciate a nice 
comfortable clean caravan like this,” 
Noeleen said. 

How did Mac’s name get into this? 
“It seems to me you’re always 
quoting Mac lately,” I said angrily. 

And suddenly I knew. Those 
knowing looks between Mac and her. 
Things I’d overheard. 

“You should have married a clerk 
who wears a suit to the office every 
day, not a fisherman.” I said, 
suddenly much quieter. “Why don’t 
you go home to your mother.” 

“I will,” she mumbled. 


She always said she would, but 
she never did. 

I was after crayfish — lobsters, the 
Americans call them. It was easy 
work and big dough. But it was no 
life for a woman. The nearest piece 
of civilisation was 40 miles away, and 
that was Waitangi where there was 
only a pub and a general store, and 
then it was 500 miles west across the 
Pacific to New Zealand. 

She’d been in this fishing camp 
for two years. It was lonely for her. 
Though she had the cat for company, 
a pedigree Siamese. Perhaps next 
Christmas we’d go back to the 
mainland for a short holiday. Have 
ourselves a good time. She deserved a 
break. 

“Only another year,” I said. 

“That’s what you say every year.” 

“If my boat hadn’t been 
wrecked.” 

“If,” she said angrily. 

“The price of crayfish has gone up 
again this year. I’ll clear 510,000. 
It’ll put me back on my feet.” 

“You must have enough now. 
You’re never satisfied.” She slammed 
the aluminium door of the caravan 
behind her. I could see her walking 
around the curve of the beach 
towards the wreck of my concrete 
boat. Maybe it symbolised the 
wreckage of our marriage. 

The boat had broken her moor- 


ings one night in a gale and gone up 
on the beach and been pounded to 
pieces. I had lost $20,000 that night 
- and no insurance. But that was the 
risk of fishing in a remote place like 
the Chatham Islands. 

I went over to Mac’s hut. He 
hadn’t been stupid enough to get 
married. He had his feet up on the 
table, a bottle of beer open, and he 
was reading an old magazine. The hut 
was crudely built — a rough bunk, a 
rough table, nudes on the wall, a 
bottled gas stove, lamp shades made 
of one gallon paint tins cut down, a 
big hi-fi set. 

“I thought I heard my name 
mentioned,” he said cheerfully. 

“Was it?” I said. “You’re lucky 
you never got married.” 

He grinned at me. He went to 
Waitangi once a month maybe and 
got drunk. There were a few girls 
around. 

I looked around at his disordered 
place. “She’s so bloody clean, that’s 
the trouble,” I said. 

He passed me a dirty glass and I 
poured myself a beer. 

I’d had the caravan shipped across 
to the island and then lifted into 
place with the helicopter which 
loaded and unloaded the cray boats 
in the bay. It was the envy of the 
whole population. The few other 
married people lived in rough huts 
made of scrap lumber, nothing 
comfortable about them. 

But I had other problems. “Some- 
body has been lifting my pots, 
stealing my crayfish,” I told Mac. 

“If you haven’t got any pots 
nobody can steal crays from them,” 
Mac said. He grinned, he was a 
skindiver. “I pick my crays straight 
off the bottom.” 

“Own nothing, not even a 
woman,” I said. 

But my pots seemed to have been 
the hardest hit. Nobody knew who 
had been doing it, though I had an 
idea it was Mac with his underwater 
gear. Captive crayfish were easier to 
catch than those crawling free on the 
ocean floor. And Mac ranged widely 
in his search while we more con- 
ventional pot fishermen stayed in our 
own particular area. 

“Something will have to be done 
about this thief,” I said seriously. 
“And one day we’ll catch him.” 

“What will happen to him?” Mac 
asked. 

“If I catch him, I’ll feed him to 
the fish,” I said. 

Mac laughed and opened a bottle 
of whisky. We got on to the subject 
of women, as usual. 

“It’s a wonder there hasn’t been 
trouble here with the few women 
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and the crowd of men,” Mac said. 

“Why should there be? The 
women are all married." 

He laughed. “They’re the worst. 
Oh, Noeleen excepted of course.” 

“Does that business go on around 
here?" I asked as naively as possible. 

“So I hear,” he said. 

“A husband must feel a mug when 
he finds out.” 

“Yeah,” he said, and he grinned - 
too widely. “If he ever finds out.” 
He passed the bottle. 

We drank the bottle between us 
and I staggered back to the caravan 
very late and turfed the cat off my 
side of the bunk. That was another 
thing - the cat didn’t make friends, 
it only allowed itself to be 
approached by Noeleen and me — 
and lately Mac. 


Things weren’t much better in the 
morning. 

“Will you be away overnight?” 
Noeleen snapped. 

“Yes.” 

She moved the bowl of artificial 
fruit to the window. There was no 
real fruit on this island. I had heard a 
sheep farmer grew apples in a 
sheltered orchard, but I had never 
seen them. 

Mac was going past. He saw the 
fruit and he almost smiled at Noeleen 
before he saw me. Did 1 interpret the 
look correctly? I think I did. 


Anyway, I knew I was going to get 
Mac. 

If Mac’s boat didn’t come back, 
everybody would understand. It had 
a rusted skeg and the company 
wanted 75 dollars to slip it, but he 


was too mean to get it done. He’d 
also been having trouble with a salt 
water cooling line. The pipe had 
rusted through and he’d repaired it 
temporarily with a piece of rubber 
hose pipe. If that was removed the 
boat would fill up, and he’d be 
drowned. 

It was a shame to dissolve a good 
friendship because of a woman. But 
poaching a woman' was as bad as 
poaching crayfish pots. I put on my 
parka and gumboots, and slammed 
the caravan door behind me. 

The camp was a lonely rough 
place, rusty crayfish pots, red and 
yellow plastic floats, the men’s 
wooden mess hut, the big corrugated 
iron freezer, flax and sand, moun- 
tains of empty oil drums, the roar of 
the sea, the roar of the diesel engine 
supplying power to the packing 
company freezer, and the stink of 
fish used as bait. 

No, it was no place for a woman, 
especially a good-looking girl like 
Noeleen. There was nothing for her 
to do in the caravan except clean it. 
But a man got lonely. I’d been here a 
year before I’d brought Noeleen 
over. 

Then I put those thoughts out of 
my mind. Mac was a poacher. And he 
was going to get what he deserved. 

I sniffed the air as I rowed out. It 
was fresh and clean out in the bay. It 
was a pity a man had to go ashore, I 
thought. 
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Sydney’s aboriginal 
roek-earvings 


a around Sydney and the 
of the finest examples of 


THE OLD ABORIGINAL ROCK-CARVINGS in th 
Hawkesbury River in New South Wales make up 
primitive art in the world. . ... . 

Having no written language, the Aborigines cut their tribal record 
in selected parts of their tribal territory. Some of the carvings have 
last few centuries, but others in thi 
old. . 

Hundreds of the carvings have been discovered, ant 
/ear. Most are representations of a few individuals, 

1U Most of the carvings are life-sized, but some are 
figures more than 60 feet long. Some show half-human. 

Aboriginal mythology. . . „ 

The Aborigines made the carvings by drawing a picture 
stick, and then scratching in the 
popular locations were in cav 
nd on rock platforms. 

Kangaroos and wallabies < 
commonest reptile, and the 

include sharks, rays and eels. . 

<?nme of the carvings are of deeper anthropological impoi 

AbS7™l »■>'" >" d ■«> »="■■ »' md 

out of a way of life long since passed away. 


imated to be several thousand years 


, uy g _ , _n the rock with a I 

ne lines with a sharp-pointed piece of stone. The most 
is and cliff overhangs, along river banks and creek beds 

animals most often shown. The goanna is 
the commonest bird. The fish in the carvings 


I had a day boat with a small 
cabin, a single bunk. It was all I 
could afford after the wreck of my 
big boat. 

1 let go and headed out of the 
bay. Mac was just ahead of me. He 
waved and I waved back. 

I had 40 pots, which is a large 
number for one man to service. But 1 
wanted to make as much money as I 
could in as short a time as possible. 1 
often stayed out overnight so 1 could 
get in a full day’s work. 

But Mac always went back to the 
fishing camp. And I was damned sure 
now that he was sneaking into my 
caravan when I wasn’t there, and 
everybody was laughing behind my 

back. 1 could understand, now, some 

of the remarks I’d overheard. 

1 knew Mac was working the area 
where I laid my pots, and this was 
very convenient. I always believe in 
having a decent feed at midday, and 
today 1 anchored for it. Mac came up 
alongside and we had a beer together. 

1 had a poor haul, less than a 
hundred pound of crays on deck. 
They keep alive for a couple of days 
out of the water, provided they are 
kept damp and out of the wind. 

“I hope you haven’t been into my 
pots,” I said, rather sharper than 1 
intended. 

Mac looked at me reproachfully. 
“How could you?” he said. 

“Somebody has been at my pots,” 
I muttered. 

“It would be like poaching your 
friend’s wife." 

“Yes,” I said. 


"You want to take to skin 
diving,” he said. “That’s the way to 
catch them. But then you’re scared 
of the water, aren’t you.” 

I really hated him then. He was 
the only person I’d told about my 
fear. 

“The sea is your friend,” he said 
earnestly. 


“1 prefer to work on deck,” 1 said 
sourly. 

Mac went back into the sea. 1 
knew where every boat fishing was 
today, more or less, and we were the 
only two down in this bay. I d kept 
the ship-shore radio on all morning 
and there wasn’t anybody near us. 

1 got into my wet suit. 1 don’t 
really care for skin diving. I’d bought 
a suit and mask, but the water 
frightened me. There was waving 
kelp, barracouta and other scary 
things. I was always afraid of sharks 
coming up behind me and snapping 
off my legs. 

I’d never really liked handling 
crayfish either, with their many legs 
and their bug eyes. But they were 
worth money, and that overcame my 
repugnance. 

I could see Mac’s snorkel close 
. inshore. I went over the side. It was a 
cold day and the water was grey and 
cloudy. 

He was a better underwater man 
than I would ever be, but I had hate 
driving me on. He appeared ahead of 
me and I came up to him and 
grabbed him from behind. Maybe he 
thought it was a shark. He turned. 
His eyes were big behind the mask 
glass. He opened his mouth, lost his 
snorkel and I was on top of him, 
holding him down. 

He was struggling with a knife at 
his belt, but I had mine out quicker 
iind I stabbed him. He dropped the 
knife. There was dark fluid escaping 
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from his wet suit. He looked at it in 
horror. 

Now he was trying to unclip the 
heavy weights around his waist so he 
could pop up like a cork. But I had 
his hands. He was still struggling 
violently. But he was going to drown. 

Once I broke the surface and I 
gasped a quick breath. But Mac 
didn’t make the surface. I had my 
knees around his head now, and he 
was weakening. 

And eventually he was quiet. 


1 struggled back to my boat, 
exhausted, towing him. I had worked 
out the plan for disposing of his 
boat. But what about Mac? My 
original idea had been that he would 
be discovered drowned. But that was 
out of the question now. His body 
would eventually be washed up on a 
beach, and that knife wound would 
be discovered. 

I hauled Mac up on to the deck of 
my boat with the winch 1 used for 
lifting crayfish pots. I noticed six 
new pots I had on deck which I was 
going to lay in a new place. Then I 
looked at him. Why, it was simple. 1 
had fresh bait. 

I undid the rubber hose of his 
boat and sank her in the bay only a 
hundred yards from the shore. I 
didn’t want to go too far out and be 
seen by the other boats. She filled 
surprisingly quickly and went down 
by the bow with hardly a murmur. 

And Mac, of course, was in the 
bay too. I worried for some days in 
case somebody poached those pots. 
But it didn’t happen, the poacher 


was no longer alive. 

The disappearance of Mac caused 
some concern. I’d gone out to search 
along with other boats, but nobody 
found a trace of him or his boat. 

I lifted those six pots two weeks 
later and 1 got the best haul I’d ever 
had. The pots were so full I had 
difficulty hauling them out. 

Other fishermen wanted to know 
where I’d got such huge crayfish. 
They hadn’t seen them that size in a 
long time. But I just smiled and kept 


my mouth shut. 

Noeleen and I eat a lot of 
crayfish. We never get tired of it, and 
I took home a real beauty from those 
special pots. Noeleen had been off 
her food for the last weeks. 

“I’ll make you a crayfish omelet,” 
I said. And I outdid myself. It was 
light and fluffy and the crayfish 
cooked with, cheese was just right. 

“This one has a nice flavor,” I said 
with my first bite. 

“Yes,” Noeleen said and bit into 
it with enjoyment. It was the first 
decent meal she’d eaten since Mac’s 
disappearance. 

“I wonder what happened to poor 
Mac?” I said as I finished. “Crayfish 
omlet was one of his favorites.” 

And Noeleen sighed sadly as she 

I looked at her fondly. Life was 
good. The bowl of fruit never went 
to the window now. And 1 had 
carefully taken off my gumboots at 
the door so I didn’t track in sand. 
After all, a man has to be a bit 
understanding. 


THE CAPE YORK KILLER 

Continued from page 8 

He stood there defiantly, blood 
running down his bare chest. Spittle 
drooled from his mouth. Wild-eyed, 
he fired the rifle again. 

Murray jerked loose from Kerri’s 
grip and ran out on deck. 

“Give me that rifle, you idiot!” he 
shouted. 

Waicha half turned. “No, boss!” 
he spat out. 

Murray charged at him. The men 
on the headland stopped firing, 
surprised. Murray grabbed for the 
rifle but Waicha pulled it back. 

Waicha jerked the heavy wooden 
butt forward and hit Murray on the 
side of the head. Murray collapsed 
unconscious on the deck. 

Waicha stood quite still, then 
toppled and fell across Murray’s legs. 

“You idiot!” Kerri cried. She ran 
forward and tried to drag Murray 
back into the shelter of the wheel- 
house. 

But Murray was too heavy. And 
“Esmeralda” was out of control now. 
Slowly, her bow swung around. 

The diesel motor drove her 
relentlessly towards the headland. 

Murray felt his aching head and 
opened his eyes. The faces above him 
were blurred. He blinked a few times 
and tried to focus. He was on his 
bunk. 

“Are you all right, love?” Kerri 
asked anxiously. 

Murray swallowed. “Yeah,” he 
said. He sat up unsteadily. He looked 
at Bush Hayes, Dooley and the other 
men in the cabin. 

“How’s Waicha?” he asked pain- 
fully. 

“He’s dead,” Bush Hayes replied. 
“He died up on deck a few minutes 
ago. Your boat ran on to the mud 
flats. That’s how we got aboard.” 

“We’re sorry about what hap- 
pened,” Bush Hayes said awkwardly. 
“We found Brennan’s gold watch and 
money among Walcha’s things.” 

Murray nodded slowly. “1 guessed 
it was him when I saw the whisky on 
board. Waicha couldn’t handle the 
booze. I wouldn’t let him drink.” 

“Dad must have caught him 
stealing the whisky,” Kerri said 
sadly. 

“Yeah,” Murray said. He looked 
at her. “What are you going to do 

Kerri’s eyes brightened. “I’m 
going down to Cooktown with you. 
That’s if you’ll have me?” 

Murray squeezed her arm. He 
looked up at her and grinned. 

“Now I come to think of it, I 
need a new deck hand,” he said. * 


Menace of the marsupial eats 

IF BUSHMEN LIVING alone in the old days didn’t have a dog or cat they 
often found they had other company — a native cat, or a family of them. 

These pouched carnivores — no relations to the felines — live by nature 
among the rocks in hilly country. They prey on birds, rodents and insects 
and have as many as eight young at a time. 

A native cat will come into a human dwelling to live, but seldom gets 
tame or even shows itself though it may be heard running about after lights 
are put out at night. 

Often they do no harm, but sometimes they break crockery in their 
nocturnal comings and goings. 

If a native cat takes a fancy to the farmer's poultry, its presence is 
advertised by bloodcurdling moans from the hens as the predator sucks 
blood from them like a vampire bat. 

Once a settler, rushing out, found three pullets dead and caught the 
native cat in the act. He struck at the marauder with a shovel, chopping the 
end off its tail. 

It then fled, but thinking it might return later, the irate settler set two 
rabbit traps in the pullet coop and covered them with straw. 

Sure enough the marsupial came again later and was caught in the two 
traps. Then it was killed — 30 inches from head to tail of spitting fury. 
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“It was Styles and some others.” 
She made the words sound as though 
saying each one of them constituted 
a real effort. “Those crazy brothers 
- you remember — you brought 
them in for burning bams — ” 

“The Cullens?” 

“Yes, the Cullens. The two 
Cullens . . . and two others . . . and 
Styles. I fought them, Dave. 1 
really—” 

“Get some sleep, honey.” Ferris 
went out to the livingroom where Ike 
Morrison and Duncan were waiting 
for him . 

“Did she tell you who the others 
were, Dave?” Morrison said. 

Ferris shook his head. “Styles was 
the only one she could identify.” 
Within an hour of leaving 
Duncan’s house, the two men were 
on their way into the swamp. They 
each carried a rifle, a knife, a hand 
axe, a length of rope, a light bedroll, 
and a small sack of provisions. They 
went on foot with Ferris leading the 
way. He knew the swamp and just 
about everyone who lived in it. 

They’d been trudging along for 
close to an hour. “I guess,” Morrison 
said, “what it is, is that Styles’ mob 
has hired some swamp people to take 
care of him, hide him and so forth, 
until they’re able to come and get 
him. That’s the angle we ought to be 
working on. You know these people 
in here pretty well. Who do you 
think the mob would pick?” 

Ferris shrugged. “Could be any- 
body. There’s lots of room to hide a 
man out here and everybody’s got 
some places no one else knows 
about.” 

“Yeah, I guess that’s the way it 
would be,” Morrison said glumly. 

They went on until past sundown. 
They were on soggy ground most of 
the time and often actually in water. 
The air was warm and still even after 
the sun went down. They kept 
hearing the rustling sounds of small 
animals in the growth all about and 
the never-ending scrape and buzz of 
insects. They went on steadily until 
Morrison asked: “You know where 
you’re going? You sure we ain’t just 
going around in circles?” 

“We’re going in the right 
direction,” Ferris said. “There’s this 
woman I want to talk to. She knows 
a lot about what goes on out here.” 
Around midnight, Ferris at last 
came to a stop and pointed through 
the trees to a small light ahead of 
him. “That’s her place,” he said. 
“She won’t talk if she sees a lawman. 
So you better wait here and I’ll come 
back for you when I’m through.” 
“Who is she?” Morrison demand- 
ed. “What’s she worried about a 
lawman for?” 


VENGEANCE IN THE SWAMP 


“Did Styles know them?” 

“Oh, yeah! Kip . . . Lefty ... I 
forget the other two. But he knew 
them all by name. Anyway, Styles 
got up and went off with them.” 

Just then Morrison came back 
into the doorway and called to him. 
“Dave, something’s come up.” They 
went outside, Morrison’s face was 
tense. “This ain’t pretty,” he said. 

“Stop chewing on it. What 
happened?” 

“He was probably looking for 
you. He found Karen instead.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Styles . . . there were some 
others with him. I guess they raped 
the hell out of her. She’s at Doc 
Duncan’s place and I guess she’s in 
bad shape.” 


They got back to Driscoll in half 
the time it had taken Ferris coming 
out. They went in Morrison’s police 
jeep with Ferris driving, right to Les 
Duncan’s cottage. Duncan was the 
only doctor for a dozen or so towns 
along that edge of the swamp. As the 
two men walked in, he said, “Saving 
lives is supposed to be my business. 
But I’d skin all those bastards and 
hang them out in the sun if I could. 
She’s in the back bedroom.” 

Ferris went in by himself. 
Morrison made no attempt to go in 
with him. The girl was lying in bed as 
still as a stone, with the sheet drawn 
up to her chin. Her face was badly 
beaten, her nose and mouth were 
bruised and her eyes were puffed up 
as big as fists and turned bluish 
purple. Her head was swathed in tape 
and bandages. 

“Who was with them, honey?” 
Ferris asked. 


But ice already have a cubed automobile , life-size statues 01 
you and me playing canasta; a big walk-through plastic tunnel, 
three flashing neon mobiles; and a self -destroying sculpture 
we’re afraid to plug in.” 
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“She’s a prostitute,” Ferris said. 
“You know the way prostitutes are.” 

He went forward and a few 
minutes later stood on the steps of 
the small, shanty house. The inside 
was lit up by bright lanterns. A dog 
barked somewhere, and a woman 
called out. 

“Who’s that out there?” 

“Business! Come on, open up. I 
came a hundred miles tonight just to 
experience the pleasure of your 
company.” 

The door opened inward. The 
woman was in her late twenties. She 
wore black boots, a full skirt, a 
blouse that showed her breasts in 
outline and detail. She was tall and 
her blond hair was piled atop her 
head. At the sight of Ferris she 
laughed. “I didn’t recognise your 
voice, Dave. If I had, 1 wouldn’t have 
opened the door. What do you 
want?” 

“I’m looking for Roy and Andy,” 
he said. “Where are your brothers, 
Sarah? I’ve got to find them.” 

“You finding Roy and Andy 
don’t interest me,” Sarah Cullen said. 
“I ain’t seen them.” 

His hand shot forward like a rattle 
snake striking her head back against a 
wall. Her eyes opened wide in 
amazement. Her own hands came up, 
trying to pull his free, but he was 
much too strong for her. 

“They raped a woman today, 
Sarah,” he said. “They raped her real 
bad. I’m out here with Morrison 
looking for them and if you don’t 
tell me where they are that’s going to 
make you an accessory. If the 
woman dies that’ll make it even 
worse for you. Where are your 
brothers, Sarah?” 

She gasped, choked, tried to catch 
her breath. She panted: “I haven’t 
seen them in weeks. I don’t know 
anything about them raping any 
woman.” 

“You’re a close family, Sarah. 
You know where they are. I’m not 
fooling about you being an acces- 
sory. Morrison’s out there waiting for 
me. If I bring him in here and tell 
him you know where your brothers 
are and won’t tell us, you’ll be as 
good as in the jug, Sarah.” 

She spoke quickly, stumbling over 
the words. “All right, all right, you’d 
only get them anyway, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“That’s right, we’d get them in 
any case,” Ferris said, “only this way 
you’re not in any trouble and the 
other way you would be.” 

“All right, I’ll-” 

“There’s one other thing, Sarah,” 
Ferris said. “We’re going out of here 
the back way. We’re not taking 
Morrison with us.” 


“I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t worry about it, Sarah. It’s 
just the way we’re doing it, that’s 
all.” 

They went out a back window 
and continued deeper into the 
swamp. The woman led and Ferris 
followed close behind her. She 
stumbled several times, tripping over 
rocks or roots. But it was past three 
in the morning before Ferris agreed 
to stop for coffee. 

The woman sank down to the 
ground. “I couldn’t have gone 
another step.” 

Ferris made a small fire and took 
what he needed to make coffee out 
of his sack of provisions. They rested 
on a dry swamp island until first 
light, then moved on. 

With the sky turning the pinkish 
grey of morning, they reached the 
edge of a wooded rise and saw five 
men down below them. Among them 
were Roy and Andy Cullen, also a 
man named Huggins and another 
names Peal (both of them longtime 
friends of the Cullens’). There was 
also a tremendous man who Ferris 
recognised as “King Kong” Styles. 

Sarah Cullen was exhausted, 
emotionally drained and physically 
worn out. The men had apparently 
just finished their breakfast and now 
they sat around what was left of 
their fire, smoking and talking. Ferris 
couldn’t hear what they said, but he 
could make out a good deal of 
laughing. 

The woman leaned over. “What’ll 
they get for what they done? Six 
months! Maybe a year?” Ferris 
didn’t answer. 

“You got the drop on them, all 
right,” she said. “You ought to be 


able to bring them back to Driscoll 
without any of them getting hurt.” 
But Ferris still didn’t answer, and 
suddenly her eyes went wide and her 
voice was strangely ragged. “Now, I 
know why you left Morrison out of 
it. You don’t want to arrest them. 
You don’t want to bring them in. 
You want to kill them!” 

She screamed suddenly: “Roy! 
An—” 

Ferris saw agitated movement at 
the bottom of the slope. He grabbed 
the woman, hurled her straight down 
through the brush. She went crashing 
through it, flailing her arms and 
screaming. 

To the men below it probably was 
impossible to make out what was 
coming at them. Gunfire ripped up 
the slope. Lying on top of it, but 
under cover, Ferris saw the woman 
collapse, dropping suddenly. One 
moment she was running and the 
next she was lying as limp as a sack 
of old clothes, the gun shots still 
echoing. 

Then, a voice, outraged and 
agonised cried out. “My God, it’s 
Sarah. We killed Sarah.” 

Ferris made out a figure charging 
up the slope. It was Roy, the older of 
the two brothers. Behind him voices 
shouted unintelligibly. One voice had 
a harsh New York City accent. “Hey! 
Where are you going, you hillbilly 
bastard? You’re supposed to be 
taking care of me.” 

Quickly, Ferris fell back. Roy 
Cullen darted past him. He was a 
red-faced man with a vicious temper, 
the kind people called a “swamp 
animal”. Yet, like so many of those 
in the swamp, he had a strong sense 
of family loyalty. And the fact that 
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he’d just been involved in the killing 
of his sister had driven him beserk. 
He rampaged through the swamp. 
“Where are you, you son of a bitch? 
It ain’t going to do you no good to 
run or hide.” 

Ferris dropped about 20 yards 
behind him, just far enough to keep 
him in sight. Then he began closing 
the gap, moving faster. Cullen moved 
into an area of thinner growth, the 
trees spaced farther apart. He was 
still bellowing madly, however, 
waving both his arms, one hand 
holding a rifle. Now something that 
looked like a pond came into view 
ahead of him. “Yeah, that’s nice, 
Roy,” Ferris said. He chose a thick, 
vine-covered broken branch for a 
weapon and closed in. 

When he was 20 feet away, Cullen 
heard him and swung around, his 
face gone into a cat-like snarl. For a 
moment it seemed that Cullen would 
get his rifle around in time to put a 
shot into Ferris’ body. But then the 
long-striding guide swung inside the 
rifle, chopping down with the branch 
at the same time and ripping Cullen’s 
neck halfway down to his shoulder. 
Cullen dropped at his feet, shaking 
with pain and shock. 

“Jesus! You got me bad, Dave,” 
Cullen whispered hoarsely. “We got 
to do something fast or I’m going to 
bleed to death.” 

“You’re not going to bleed to 
death, Roy,” Ferris said. “I got 
something else in mind for you.” 

He grabbed Cullen by the collar 
and yanked him down to the ground 
and then dragged him toward the wet 
patch that looked like a pond from a 
distance. But the shimmer of water 
disappered as you came up next to it, 


so that suddenly it wasn’t a pond at 
all but a circular expanse of 
quicksand. Cullen squawked when 
Ferris grabbed him, but that had 
been a squawk of pain connected to 
his savage wound. Now, however, the 
squawk took on a different quality 
entirely, becoming raw fear. “Jesus, 
Dave, Jesus, Dave, what are you 
going to do?” 

Ferris pulled him back up to his 
feet, heaving him into the ground 
and then hurled him into the bog. 
Cullen landed in a sprawling position, 
hands and rump down. He screamed 
and twisted his head around. He 
couldn’t free his hands from the 
muck. 

“Dave, Dave, please! Oh, my God, 
Dave! Not this way. I’m going 
down . . . I’m going down!” 

Ferris crouched at the edge of the 
quicksand. His eyes were as cold as 
stones. “You boys have a good time 
with Karen, Roy?” he asked. “Get 
yourself a few laughs out of it? Must 
have been real fun when she fought 
you. That always makes it better, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It was all Styles’ doing,” Cullen 
sobbed. “He wanted to get even with 
you for tracking him down. We just 
kind of went along.” 

The quicksand was up to his neck. 
His head rolled madly above it. Tears 
streamed down his face. His screams 
took on a strangled quality as 
quicksand spilled into his mouth. 
Moments later the sand reached his 
forehead, and continued sucking him 
in until he was entirely out of sight. 

As soon as he was gone, Ferris 
stood up and started back toward 
where the others had been. He 
neared the slope and heard the 


sounds of an argument and as he 
looked down through the brush, he 
could make out the second Cullen 
brother, Andy, covering King Kong 
Styles with a rifle. Huggins and Peal 
were standing to the side. Ferris had 
a downhill view of Styles from 
behind. The New York gunman had 
the build and probably the strength 
of a professional wrestler. 

“We’re paying you plenty to take 
care of me, you swamp bastard,” 
Styles roared v It was obvious he 
wanted to rush Andy Cullen, but 
couldn’t with that rifle aimed 
straight at his chest. “We ain’t paying 
you to bury your sister. We didn’t 
even know you had a sister. What the 
hell is it to us!” 

“This is a family matter, Styles. 
Down here family - matters come 
first,” Cullen said. “You just go 
ahead with these two boys and I’ll 
catch up with you!” 

“We ain’t paying you to catch 
up-” 

“Go ahead, Styles! Damn it, go 
ahead,” Cullen shouted. “Can’t you 
tell when a man’s got his mind made 
up?” 

They continued to glare at each 
other, but finally the swamp man’s 
determination registered on Styles 
and he flung himself away, growling 
at the other two to come along. 
“Which way do we go, for 
chrissakes? What the hell do I know 
about this jungle?” 

Cullen watched them leave. Then 
he put his rifle down, picked up a 
shovel and began digging in the soft, 
wet ground. Sarah’s body lay close to 
where he was working. Ferris started 
working down toward him, keeping 
himself hidden and moving slowly. 
He wound up about 1 0 yards up the 
slope and stayed there until Cullen 
had finished his grave and was about 
to climb out of it. 

Then Ferris rose up out of the 
brush he’d been hiding in. “That 
ain’t quite deep enough, Andy.” 

Cullen stood as though turned to 
stone. When at last he spoke it was in 
a high-pitched, quavering voice. 
“What do you mean, Dave?” 

Ferris said. “You’re going to need 
a deeper grave than that, Andy. Keep 
digging.” 

Cullen threw out another shovel- 
ful of dirt. His face was wet with 
sweat. He said, “We didn’t mean her 
no real harm, Dave. If she hadn’t 
done all that fighting ...” 

“Keep digging, I said. Keep 
digging.” 

“Besides, it was Styles’ idea. 
Honest to God, Dave. It was all his 
idea and he was the one that beat up 
on her, too. He scared us into doing 
it with him.” 
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Suddenly Ferris jumped aside. A 
shovelful of dirt flew towards him. 
Behind it came Andy Cullen. His face 
was wild. The shovel was poised over 
his head. 

Ferris fired a single shot into the 
middle of Cullen’s face, smashing 
him backward onto the pile of dirt at 
the edge of the grave. He watched a 
few moments, saw the other wasn’t 
moving and went down to look at 
him. 

“Hell, he didn’t think 1 was going 
to miss at three yards, did he?” 
Ferris said to himself. 

He took Cullen by one foot and 
dragged to the grave. Then he 
dumped Sarah in on top of her 
brother. He shovelled the dirt over 
them, then threw some rocks and 
growth on top of the grave. He 
started off in the direction the others 
had gone. 

Ferris went deeper into the 
swamp, and by mid-afternoon was at 
an area called The Bottoms. Here, 
the wetness was extreme and a 
number of the shacks were actually 
raised up on stilts. The people who 
lived here were utterly forgotten by 
time and their governments. They 
figured in no census. They went to 
no schools. Scurvy and rickets were 
endemic to them and some of them 
were clearly feeble-minded, the 
products of inbreeding. 

They viewed strangers with 
suspicion and fear, and Ferris 
encountered nothing but' sullen 
shrugs or gaping stares whenever he 
stopped to ask someone about 
Huggins and Peal. They came from 
The Bottoms and he was going under 
the assumption that they’d return 
there with “King Kong” Styles. 

It was close to sundown when he 
reached the settlement called Haw- 
kins Corners. It consisted of a store 
and half a dozen shacks. When Ferris 
went into the store, he was startled 
to see Morrison standing at the 
counter talking to the proprietor, 
Hawkins. Several other people stood 
a distance off, watching uneasily. 

Ferris cursed under his breath and 
thought about stepping back outside 
before Morrison saw him, but it 
seemed impractical, particularly as 
Morrison turned toward him just at 
that moment. 

“What the hell happened to you?” 
Morrison demanded. “What hap- 
pened back at that place?” 

“She went out the back window 
and I had to go out after there,” 
Ferris said. “Didn’t you hear me 
holler that I was going after her?” 

“I don’t know anything about any 
hollering,” Morrison said suspici- 
ously. 

“What happened then?” 


“I lost her in the swamp, in the 
dark. How about you?” 

“I got a look at Styles and two 
others running in the woods,” 
Morrison said, “but I couldn’t get 
close enough to get a shot at them. 
They were coming in this direction, 
so I came along behind them, but 
now I can’t get a damn thing out of 
Hawkins. Either he’s an idiot or he’s 
putting it on.” 

“He’s no idiot,” Ferris said. 
“Hawkins is one of the few of them 
around here that’s still got any 
brains. Here, I’ll talk to him.” 

Ferris approached the counter. 
Hawkins watched him apprehensive- 
ly. “We’re looking for Peel and 
Huggins and a big elephant of a man 
from New York, Ben. You know we 
wouldn’t bother coming way out to 
this hole if it wasn’t for something 
serious. Now, you don’t want to 
become an accessory. Do you, Ben? 
You know what an accessory is? An 
accessory is somebody that gets 
himself thrown into Vansville for not 
telling us about something that 
someone else did. So supposing you 
tell us about Peel and Huggins and 
the big New York guy. Did they 
come through here or didn’t they?” 
“I was in Vansville once. Maybe 


eight — twelve years ago. They had a 
guard used to whump us around with 
an iron bar. Today it’s all lawyers 
and judges making them take it 
easy.” 

“Stop waltzing me around, Ben,” 
Ferris said. “You heard what I asked 
you.” 

Hawkins darted his eyes to the 
men watching him. Then he spoke 
quickly, lowering his voice. “They 
come through here about an hour 
ago, Dave.” 

“They stop for anything?” 

“No, they were rushing along.” 
“Which way were they heading?” 
“Heading west.” 

“They better have been heading 
west. If not, you’re going to be back 
in Vansville and we’ll reactivate that 
guard with the iron bar just to make 
you feel at home.” 

He rejoined Morrison and the two 
men went back outside. Ferris said, 
“Even heading west, there’re a couple 
of different routes they could have 
taken out of here. Supposing we each 
take one and . . .” 

“No, we’ll stick together,” Mor- 
rison said. 

Ferris shrugged. “Suit yourself.” 
They left Hawkins Corners mov- 
ing westward with the sun sinking 



“Sorry to awaken you, ma’am, but . . 
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“We had a little flurry of excitement here tonight. Marge . . , 
The remote control broke and Harry moved,” 


directly ahead of them slipping down 
through the trees like an orange 
balloon. A trail of sorts stretched out 
ahead and they moved out along it. 
Ferris led. They went on in silence 
until the sun went down, and then 
for another hour past it. Then, with 
total darkness sinking in, Ferris 
remarked: “I don’t have my axe. I 
must have left it back there at 
Hawkins’ place.” 

“You’ll get it on the way back.” 
“No, I need it now. I’m going to 
have to go back for it.” 

“Are you crazy?” His voice was 
enraged, disbelieving. “You can’t go 
back for it.” 

“Yeah, I got to,” Ferris said. “I 
feel naked without it.” 

He started back through the 
swamp with Morrison cursing and 
shouting from behind him. “Come 
back here, you son of a bitch. What 
do you think you’re doing?” 

“Just let me take care of this 
other matter first,” Ferris yelled out 
as he ran back along the trail. He 
reached Hawkins Comers and, 
without stopping to look around, ran 
right to the store. He grunted in 
satisfaction at what he saw there. 
“Yeah, 1 figured this one right. 
Didn’t 1?” 

A fire was blazing in the 
pot-bellied stove. Five men sat 
around it, the same group that had 
been there earlier. Hawkins was 
behind the counter, where two men 
stood. Each of the men held a tin 
cup. They were Lonnie Peal and Jim 
Huggins. Ferris faced them, his rifle 
hanging low. He spoke to Hawkins. 

“I thought I told you about being 
an accessory, Ben. This little trick of 
yours is going to cost you.” 

“They come back, Dave. They 
went through here just like I told 
you, but . . .” 

“Bull, that’s just a lot of bull. 
They were here all the time. It was 
written all over your face.” 


Peel spoke up. “You don’t want 
to come on us too hard, Dave. It was 
Styles and the Cullenses that roughed 
up your girl. Me and Jim was just 
along doing a job.” 

“We been talking it over, Dave,” 
Huggins said. “Even being on the out 
of it, me and Lonnie know we done 
wrong. We’re ready to go along with 
you.” 

“That’s be a good idea except for 
you having the accident,” Ferris said. 

“What accident, Dave?” Huggins • 
said, looking puzzled. “We ain’t had 
no accident. 

“Not yet, you ain’t,” Ferris said 
as he gestured at the men around the 
stove. “Out. All of you! Out!” 

They got up and scrambled for 
the door. Ferris said to Hawkins, 
“You can go or you can stay, Ben. 
It’s all one to me.” 

Hawkins looked uncertain. Hug- 
gins said urgently, “What’s this about 
an accident, Dave? Come on, we’ll go 
along with you. We’ll tell you where 
you can find Styles, too. We ditched 
him up around that old broken river 
dam. He was too crazy for us. We got 
him up there and then we ditched 
him. Come on, Dave! We’ll go along 
with you.” 

His voice went high in sudden 
apprehension. Ferris was moving 
toward the stove, still keeping them 
covered. All Hawkins said was, “Oh, 
my God!” and he came out from 
behind the counter and walked 
quickly outside. 

“Dave!” Huggins said. 

“Stop begging him.” Peel inter- 
rupted. “Can’t you see he don’t want 
to take us in? He wants to kill us 
right here.” 

Ferris kicked at the stove. It fell 
over and blazing coals fell out on the 
wooden floor. Some coals rolled into 
a pile of rags which caught fire. The 
blaze shot up and leapt for the 
ceiling. The two men at the counter 
came at Ferris, moving shoulder to 


shoulder and grabbing for weapons. 
Their faces, were frenzied, their 
mouths open to shout things he 
couldn’t hear above the roar of the 
flames. 

“Had yourself a real good time 
with her, didn’t you, you bastards? 
Stood around and watched each 
other . . .” 

He swung the rifle around by the 
barrel, like a bat. The heavy stock 
smashed first Peel and then Huggins 
and knocked them to the ground. As 
they tried to rise, Ferris stood over 
them and hammered them down. 
The air was thick with smoke. The 
fire was everywhere. He beat them 
into unconsciousness, then turned 
quickly and ran out the door. 

Hawkins stood there crying, his 
hands to his face. “I had that store 
my whole life.” The building was an 
inferno, flames leaping up into the 
sky a hundred feet above it. 

“I told you about being an 
accessory, Ben,” Ferris said. He 
turned and went back the way he’d 
come, pushing through the people of 
Hawkins Corners who stood there 
silently watching the store bum. 

It was close to midnight when 
Ferris heard the rushing sound of the 
river in the area of the abandoned 
dam. It had been some 40 years ago 
that some industrial concern got the 
idea of harnessing the river to power 
its machinery. There had probably 
been a lot of excitement when the 
project got under way. There was 
still some rusted machinery there, 
and the remains of workers’ homes 
and some concrete chunks from the 
uncompleted dam. These days, no 
one even knew for sure what 
company had started the work. 

Ferris had moved quickly after 
leaving Hawkins Corners. Now at the 
dam, he began slowing up. He felt 
strange, peculiar. He’d killed four 
men outright, and he could claim a 
share of killing Sarah Cullen. It had 
affected his nerves, his instincts, his 
bodily responses. He was seeing, 
hearing and smelling in a way he 
never had before. 

He felt like a hunting cat, relaxed 
but purposeful, alert to everything 
about him in a way no human being 
could be. So it was that when an 
unpleasant assailed his nostrils, he 
responded to it the way an animal 
would, knowing instinctively who 
and what it was — Styles. 

He moved straight forward and 
heard that harsh New York voice. 
“Really thought you were going to 
get me back on that chain-gang 
set-up, didn’t you?” Styles said. “A 
small-time cop like you and you 
thought you were getting 'King 
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Kong’ Styles back on the chain gang. 
Now, that was stupid of you. That 
was very stupid!” This was followed 
by a heavy smashing sound. Then 
there was a grunt of pain, obviously 
in Morrison’s voice. 

Moving closer, Ferris saw a 
flashlight beam. Suddenly the light 
picked up a face, Morrison’s face. It 
was pouring blood. The lawman 
leaned back against a huge slab of 
concrete. Styles’ fist, big around as a 
bowling ball, smashed into him again. 
Morrison’s head shot back and once 
more his grunt of pain reached 
Ferris. 

“The next one’s in the gut, baby,” 
Styles said. Now Ferris could see 
him, a great bulky bear of a man. 

“Whose gut, Styles?” Ferris called 
out, slipping behind a tree. 

“Who the hell’s that out there?” 
Styles roared. His flashlight raked 
long beams through the trees. 

Ferris laughed and Styles fired off 
a shot. Then Ferris put his rifle and 
his hand axe down, drew his knife 
and started forward, running low to 
the ground. The bulky mobster 
loomed up above him, turning his 
head this way and that, apparently 
trying to figure out what was 
happening. Ferris slashed at him, got 
him across the belly, and kept going. 
Styles howled, fired wildly. 

Ferris laughed and rushed him 
again, slipping through the darkness 
like a shadow. 

The giant went down, blood 
pouring out of him as though out of 
a broken bag. Ferris moved over him 
pulling his head up by the hair. 

And then Morrison lumbered into 
him, pushing him weakly. “Christ, 
Dave, enough is enough!” he yelled 
“I reckon you killed the others. 1 
don’t know how, but I know you did 
it. But enough is enough. Let’s 
handle at least one of these things 
within the law.” 

Ferris, sighing, shrugging, dropped 
his knife. “All right, let’s get the son 
of a bitch up on his feet. I ain’t 
saying yes or no about the others. 
But all right, let’s bring this one in.” 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Badly cut up 
though he was, Styles was brought 
back to Driscoll and returned to the 
Vansville Prison Farm. 

The four mobsters who broke him 
out of Vansville are also in prison in 
New York State. They were stopped 
by. police there on their way back 
from Vansville, and a search of then- 
car disclosed a number of weapons 
and a quantity of heroin. All four are 
away on 20-year sentences. 

As for Karen Roberts, whose rape 
triggered Ferris’ savage reprisal, she 
died of internal hemorrhaging before 
midnight. 


TANK BREAKOUT FROM 
NORMANDY 

Continued from page 53 

Once Notre Dame was clean, 
Nelson set up strongpoints and 
outposts on all the roads leading into 
town. At nightfall, on July 27, five 
Me 109 fighters tormented the em- 
placed Yanks with a preliminary 
strafing. Before the Americans could 
recover, Bayerlein’s best came 
charging through the night, splitting 
the darkness with cannons and tracer 
fire. 

In Notre Dame, Colonel Nelson 
bounded aboard his command tank 
and headed out to inspect the 
road-blocks. A shell smashed his 
turret to junk, killing him instantly. 
Tanks and tankdozers raced in all 
directions out of Notre Dame to 
square off with the oncoming Panzer 
columns, and the roar of exploding 
US armor soon dominated all other 
din. 

Von Kluge’s retreating infantry- 
men had stitched the ground west 
and south of Notre Dame with every 
kind of buried lethal obstacle in- 
cluding anti-tank mines, Schu mines, 
Teller mines, mustard-pot mines, and 
they had even bobby-trapped the 
hedgerows. 

Those tanks that made it through 


the minefields fought it out gun to 
gun in slambang duels, but the 
Germans had an additional 
advantage. Lurking in wait they had 
been able to pick targets in advance. 
The Americans could fire only at 
flashes in the dark. 

By dawn on July 28 frowns 
creased General Collins’ face, and in 
First Army Headquarters, Omar 
Bradley pounded the map table with 
his fist. The breakthrough threatened 
to bog down. The bridges across the 
Sienne at Gavray, forming a funnel 
mouth through which the escaping 
84th Corps would have to pour, were 
still in German hands. 

But in the battle zone itself, 
momentum still gripped the tank 
crews of the US armored divisions. 
No man there had time for despair. 

The tanks at Villebaudon were 
still fighting for the strategic cross- 
roads. Panzer elements had in- 
filtrated their rear. Bayerlein wasn’t 
taking any chances on merely blunt- 
ing the American spearheads. If 
possible he’d lop them off. 

Briefed of the danger by breath- 
less runners from his outposts, 
General Maurice Rose, in command 
of CCA tanks at Villebaudon, pulled 
in his lines and braced himself for a 
siege. The Nazi armor closed in. 

July 29, 1800 hours. American 
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“If ill you knock it off and 

troops driving due south from 
Herbourg along the coast had cap- 
tured Countances. The German 84th 
Corps was well and truly caught in 
the jaws of a gigantic nutcracker. But 
Von Kluge had finally given the 
signal for withdrawal and behind a 
huge shield of armor the entire force 
now moved south for Gavray. 

Midnight. Gls manning the out- 
posts north of St Denis le Gast 
tensed, sweating in the dark. From 
the north and west came the 
ominous clank and rumble of heavy 
armor . . . 

Sergeant Hulon Whittington of 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, had just taken 
command of a 41st Armored In- 
fantry platoon in place of its leader, 
missing in action. The first column of 
the massive panzer horde plus 2500 
infantry thundered out of the 
Cotentin pocket and overwhelmed 
Whittington’s forward element and 
Shermans and halftracks scattered 
for safety. 

Yelling after them, Whittington 
leaped to the back deck of one tank 
and guided it back into action, his 
bawled firing instructions echoing 
down through the hatch. The Sher- 
man’s 75 roared, hurtled shells into 
the leading Mark VI and found a 
vulnerable spot that turned the Tiger 
into a smoking roadblock which 
triggered a massive traffic jam. 

“Come on!” yelled Whittington. 

The Shermans rallied, bulldozed 
left and right through the hedgerows 
and trundled off along both flanks of 
the three-mile column of tanks and 
assorted mobile armor. Gunners 
kicked the firing pedal until their 
feet ached. Vehicle after vehicle in 
the stalled column was plastered with 
75s and machine gun slugs. 

Whooping infantrymen rode or 


trotted alongside the tanks, and 
German crew survivors abandoning 
their burning vehicles flundered into 
bazooka fire, grenade bursts or 
flashing bayonets. Many of the 
Germans hauled out their own 
automatic pistols and knives. The 
glare of fires and gun flashes cast 
unholy illumination on bloody 
hand-to-hand fighting around and 
between the duelling tanks. 

By daybreak all highways between 
St Denis le Gast and the Channel 
coast were choked with wrecked or 
disabled Tigers, Panthers, 
Jagd panthers, halftracks, personnel 
carriers, self-propelled artillery, and 
piled-up ranks of dead. General 
Tychsen, commander of the 2nd 
Panzer Grenadier Division, took a US 
shell in the chest and died on the 
threshold of his command post. 
Panic-stricken infantry and tank 
crews stumbling west from the vast 
smoking graveyard of the 84th 
Corps, were cornered by a detach- 
ment of 105 mm howitzers and the 
American gunners slaughtered them 
in droves. 

By nightfall on July 30, General 
Omar Bradley could chalk up 
Operation Cobra as a success. The 
84th Corps was decimated, its escape 
routes finally sealed. Von Kluge’s 
one great effort to smash the Allies 
with his armor had failed. 

The war had 10 more months to 
rage. But the doom of Hitler’s Reich 
was certified the day General Collins’ 
tank crews smashed through the 
German lines below St Lo. If Hitler 
couldn’t see it, Field Marshal 
Gunther Von Kluge could. A couple 
of weeks after the Allied break- 
through he reached for his army 
pistol and shot himself in the head. 


DARLING, WHAT BIG EARS 
YOU'LL HAVE . . . 

Continued from page 17 

A woman’s age can be judged 
M fairly accurately by studying her 
ears. The systematic examination of 
more than 40,000 female ears in the 
US and Canada has proved that the 
ear continues to grow until death. 

After the age of 25 all ears assume 
an increasing harshness of contour. A 
beautiful and seductive woman 
whose first youth has departed may 
not show the fact in other ways, but 
her tell-tale ears will surely reveal the 
story of the flight of time. 

Then there is the little wrinkle 
that comes just in front of each 
feminine ear during the thirties - a 
certain and ineradicable sign. 

Near the top of each ear, just 
within the downtumed edge and 
slightly towards the back, will be 
found, if one feels for it, a slight 
bump of cartilage. This is a remnant 
of what was originally the tip of the 
ear when, many centuries ago, this 
organ in our remote ancestors had a 
point on it. Most of the apes today 
have pointed ears, but in human 
beings the upper edge of the organ 
has, in time, become folded over so 
that it covers the real tip. 

Further proof that ears aren’t a 
gal’s best friend is the fact that they 
play a part in making figure- 
conscious females hungry. Inside the 
ear there is a nerve which stimulates 
the stomach. A few centuries ago 
aldermen of the City of London 
discovered the trick of rubbing the 
skin behind their ears before going to 
a civic banquet. 

This set the hunger nerve in action 
and made them ravenous enough to 
munch away through course after 
course of a marathon feast. Since 
then, the nerve has been called “the 
alderman’s nerve”, but all females 
have it too. 

On the average the hearing of 
women is more acute than that of 
men. A husband who stays out late 
and thinks of tiptoeing upstairs in 
the fond belief that his bed partner 
won’t hear him shouldn’t chance it. 
The odds are, distinctly, that the 
little woman will be tuned in to 
every tiny sound he makes, even 
though she may be sound, asleep at 
first. 

Not only do women hear better 
than men, but their hearing deterior- 
ates less as they get older. However, 
when a woman’s hearing does start to 
fail - and everybody’s does with age 
- the deterioration is twice as rapid 
as a man’s. 

The size and shape of human ears 
are hereditary. Each type of ear, so 
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to speak, is handed down with 
comparatively little change from one 
generation to the next. If a chick has 
hairy ears, however — that is with 
black hair growing from their outer 
edges - the odds are that some 
members of her family tree (perhaps 
centuries back) came from the 
Mediterranean Sea region. 

More women than ever are having 
their ears pierced these days because 
of a boom in the fashion for dangly 
ear-rings. If a woman wanted to 
adorn her ears in the Stone Age, her 
husband or boy friend crudely pieced 
her lobes and plugged them with 
pieces of dinosaur bone. This was 
supposed to stop evil spirits from 
entering her body. 

Bronze Age chicks pierced their 
ears in a more skilful manner, using a 
nail, a hammer, and a piece of wood 
behind the lobe. Metal objects 
shaped like baskets 'were then hung 
from them, much to the frustration 
of lovers who knew that ear lobes are 
erogenous zones and wanted to 
nibble on them. 

During the time of the Roman 
Occupation, the warlike Britons and 
Anglo-Saxon warriors had pierced ear 
lobes, and habitually wore ear-rings 
even in battle. But after the 10th 
century they declined in popularity. 

For 500 years decorating the ears 
was considered sissy stuff, until a 
new interest in fine clothes and 
jewellery arose during the Renais- 
sance. Queen Elizabeth I and Sir 
Walter Raleigh both wore double 
pear-shaped pearls attached to their 
ear lobes. Pearl ear-rings stayed 
popular with men and women until 
the reign of Charles I. 

Most men stopped wearing ear- 
rings in the 18th century, but today 
some men have at least one lobe 
pierced for a single ear-ring. Many 
commercial fishermen still believe 
that piercing one ear and putting in a 
“sleeper” or gold ear-ring, improves 
their eyesight. And in the days of 
sailing ships nearly all seamen wore 
large ear-rings because they believed 
that if a man fell overboard his 
particular patron saint would hook a 
line in one of the rings and pull him 
to safety. 

Pierced ears also have a distinct 
sexual connotation. They used to be 
the trademark of African virgins 
looking for husbands, and of French 
whores looking for clients. Today 
they’re all the rage again. 

But stranger things than clues to 
age and sexuality are found in female 
ears. One 17-year-old girl complained 
of severe pain in her head recently. 
Inside her ear — and sprouting lustily 
- was a bean. 


THE OYSTER PIRATES 

Continued from page 29 


Barton was feeding the chief 
whisky. Every night they would hold 
a party in the chief’s hut. 

The hold was almost full now. 1 
figured we had about $10,000 worth 
of oysters. Not a bad haul for a few 
weeks’ work. I was happy about the 
deal. My share would put me well in 
front . 

Then the refrigeration unit broke 
down. I watched with despair as 
Barton struggled to repair it. The 
thermometer kept rising and I 
thought of all those oysters in the 
hold. A few more degrees and they 
would start to rot. 

Smiley was sympathetic. “Never 
mind, boss. That’s the way it goes 
sometimes.” 

“Yeah,” I growled. “All we’ll have 
is a cargo of rotten oysters. It’ll make 
a nice old stink, on top of everything 
else.” 

Barton worked grimly, his pale 
face streaked with sweat and grease. 
At last he got the motor going again 
and the temperature in the hold 
started to drop. I breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

“It won’t last,” he gritted. “I’ve 
done a makeshift job. I’ll have to get 
those bloody boongs really working 

1 grimaced. “Let’s pull out right 
now,” I said. “We’ve got enough 
oysters.” 

“The hell we have!” Barton 
scoffed. “I want a full load.” 

Barton was drinking heavily. I 
noticed his frequent trips into the 
jungle and I guessed he had a bottle 
of whisky hidden in some cool spot. 
I fronted him about it. 

“You want to lay off the booze,” 


I said. “You’re treating these natives 
too rough.” 

He glared at me. 

“Go to hell, Doyle!” he snarled. 
“I’ll do what I like! It’s all my 
money involved here. You only 
supply the boat.” 

“It’s your old man’s money 
you’re playing with,” I bit out. 

“Don’t you worry about whose 
money it is. Just remember your cut 
is 50 percent of the profits.” 

“You’re an impossible bastard, 
Barton.” 

I went back on board Esmerelda 
and checked the temperature in the 
hold. It was okay. The oysters were 
still frozen, but now I knew that the 
refrigeration unit was likely to break 
down at any time, I didn’t feel so 
happy about them. 

Suddenly there was a scuffling up 
on deck. Shouts of anger, the thud of 
a falling body. 

I raced up on deck, and stopped 
short with surprise and shock. 

Barton stood there with a bottle 
of whisky in his hand. Smiley lay on 
his back, his dark eyes glazed. 

“I caught the black bastard 
thieving my whisky!” Barton ground 
out. “Look!” 

He waved the bottle at me. It was 
three-quarters full. The top was off 
and whisky had run down Barton’s 
arm. The fumes were overpowering. 

I ran across to Smiley. He was 
unconscious. I got some water from 
the galley and threw it in his face. He 
didn’t respond. 

I looked at Barton. “He’s got 
concussion,” I said harshly. “You hit 
him with that bottle too hard.” 

“He pinched my whisky!” Barton 
shouted. 

“To hell with your bloody whis- 
ky!” I shouted back. “What about 
Smiley here? He’s got to have 
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medical attention!” 

“We can’t leave yet!” 

“We’re going to leave!” 

I stood face to face with Barton, 
determined. I knew this was the 
showdown. It had to come sooner or 
later. 1 had learned to hate the 
bastard now. 

Barton raised the bottle and I 
tensed, ready for action. Suddenly, 
Smiley groaned. 

Barton looked down at him and 
lowered the bottle. I dropped on to 
one knee and shook Smiley gently. 
Light flickered into his eyes. 

“How are you, mate?” 1 asked. 

“All right,” Smiley groaned. “All 
right.” 

“How’s your head?” 

“Jesus! My bloody head! It’s on 
fire!” 

“Barton hit you with a bottle.” 

Smiley groaned again and looked 
up at Barton. “You’re a mean 
bastard, aren’t you? I had only two 
swallows out of your lousy bottle.” 

Barton scowled. I helped Smiley 
down to his bunk. Barton followed, 
his lips curling. 

“Do you need a doctor, mate?” I 
asked Smiley. 

“No,” Smiley replied. He grinned 
painfully. “AH the medicine I need is 
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in that bottle.” 

I looked at Barton savagely. He 
backed a step, his pale features tight, 
clutching the bottle. Then he decided 
to play it cool. 

“What’s one bottle of whisky?” 
he growled. “Here y’are. Give it to 
him.” 

I took the bottle and handed it to 
Smiley. “Stay in your bunk for a 
couple of days, mate, and you’ll be 
all right.” 

“Yeah,” Smiley said. 

Another morning passed and I was 
still worried about the refrigerated 
hold. The motor had broken down 
again, but Barton managed to get it 
back into action. 

I made up my mind. We had to 
leave this island now. I rowed the 
dinghy towards the shore. I would 
find Barton and have it out with him. 

A native ran up to me as I tied the 
dinghy to a mangrove. 

“Masta! Masta!” he cried, pointed 
towards the jungle. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

The native could not speak pidgin. 
He waved frantically, eyes rolling. 

There was something very wrong. 

I had found out that it takes a lot to 
upset these easy-going people. 1 


picked up my rifle from the dinghy 
and walked towards the jungle. 

It was cool under the banana 
leaves. Ferns draped the trees and 
there was a musty smell from the 
rotting vegetation underfoot. 1 
pushed forward along a little-used 
track, rifle at the ready. 

Two hundred yards inland I came 
to a small clearing alongside a narrow 
river. Water gurgled and glittered in 
the sunlight. I saw Barton then. 

He was standing by the river bank 
fondling one of the young native 
women. I recognised her. She was the 
prettiest of all, and her name was 
Triki. She wore nothing but a grass 
skirt and her firm young breasts 
pouted seductively 

She struggled against Barton’s 
probing hand, but Barton was too 
strong. He tried to force her down 
on to the grassy bank. 

Suddenly there was movement in 
the jungle to my left. The head man’s 
son, the young native Barton had 
threatened earlier, walked out into 
the open carrying a three-pronged 
fishing spear. His face twisted with 
hatred as he saw Barton holding the 
girl. His arm drew back ready to 
throw the spear. 

I shouted a warning, raised my 
rifle. 

Barton spun around. He let go the 
girl and grabbed for his pistol. The 
girl screamed, clawed at him fran- 
tically, her black skin glistening with 
sweat. 

Barton backhanded her across the 
mouth. She fell back screaming into 
the water. Barton pulled out his 
pistol and aimed it at me. 

Then I saw something which sent 
a shudder through me. A long, black 
object rose from the river depths and 
moved swiftly towards the flundering 
girl. The crocodile opened its grey 
jaws, showing rows of jagged teeth. 

Barton had not seen the native 
boy yet. He concentrated on me. I 
had to make a quick decision then: 
stop Barton, stop the native, or stop 
the crocodile. 

I jumped sideways. Barton’s bullet 
zipped past my head. I made my 
decision. I fired at the rearing 
crocodile. 

The three-pronged spear struck 
Barton full in the chest. He staggered 
back, mouth gaping, a choked scream 
on his lips. 

The crocodile leapt high as my 
rifle bullet ripped into the front of 
its skull. I fired again and again. It 
twisted and writhed, its long tail 
thrashing the water. 

I ran forward to help Triki, but 
she had scrambled up the river bank. 
Her black eyes were wide with fear. 
She stood there, shaking all over. The 


boy walked forward, took her arm 
and comforted her. 

I looked at Barton. The spear 
stuck out of his chest at a grotesque 
angle. His face was pale in death. The 
head man’s son walked over to me 
and stared down at the dead man, his 
face expressionless. 

“Masta no good,” he said. 

He pulled the spear from the 
corpse and led Triki back into the 
jungle. 

We buried Barton on Toraki 
Island and Esmerelda headed back 
across the Coral Sea towards Towns- 
ville. The refrigeration motor kept 
breaking down, but each time some- 
how I got it going again. 

We eventually made it. The 
Department of Fisheries got suspi- 
cious and asked me a lot of awkward 
questions, but the big oysters were a 
sensation on the Sydney market. 

The police accepted my story that 
Barton had been speared by an 
unknown native. The case was 
referred back to Bougainville, but 
nothing came of it. 

I never returned to Toraki Island. 


THE SPY WHO KNEW TOO 
MUCH 

Continued from page 22 


“That 1 would be Terry Sandow. 
He’s an American.” 

“His girl friend, Marjorie, says you 
know something about Major 
Gregory Subic.” 

“Well, Major Subic taught at the 
University for a good many years. We 
were close friends, and he told me 
about some of his experiences.” 
“Enough that you think his life 
may be in danger?” 

“He told me that once, years ago. 
He said there were things in his past 
life that could cost him his life.” 

“Did Subic ever marry here?” 
“No,” she answered, and looked 
away. 

“He had no family in England, 
either. No one close. It’s strange.” 
“Some men are like that.” 

“What did he teach here?” 
“Languages — English, French, 
German. He was very good.” 

Rand stared at the sky. “His 
memoirs are finished - he delivered 
the manuscript to his agent last 
night. Do you fear for both their 
lives?” 

She suddenly turned on him. 
“Just why did the British send you 
here, Mr Rand?” 

He couldn’t answer that, and he 
didn’t bother to try. “We’ll talk 
again. Thank you. Miss Montain.” 


He left her there and took a taxi 
across town to Browder’s office on 
King Street East. It was only a 
10-minute ride, but he reached the 
building with a growing sense of 
apprehension. Marjorie Fleming 
wasn’t at her desk in the outer office, 
and Rand crossed quickly to 
Browder’s door. The literary agent 
was at his desk, head bent over Major 
Subic’s manuscript. A closed volume 
of memoirs by a Scotland Yard 
inspector lay at his elbow. 

“Hello, Rand. I’ve just been 
reading over the book. It’s quite 
interesting.” 

“So I gathered. I wonder if I 
could read it myself.” 

Browder hesitated and closed the 
folder containing the manuscript. 
“That wouldn’t be quite ethical at 
this stage of things. His publisher 
hasn’t seen it yet.” 

“A woman told me this morning 
that your life might be in danger 
because of it.” 


The little agent chuckled. “Who’d 
tell you a thing like that?” 

“Her name is Iris Montain. She 
teaches at the University.” 

Browder nodded. “I’ve heard of 
her. She’s something of a den mother 
to the hippies and American draft 
dodgers. The police questioned her 
once about helping them smuggle 
narcotics across the border.” 

He frowned and opened the 
manuscript once more, flipping over 
the pages until he found what he 
sought. “I thought so! Subic speaks 
of a woman named Iris here. He met 
her soon after he came to Toronto. 
There’s no last name, but she taught 
at the University with him. She was 
his mistress for several years.” 

Rand stared out the window at 
the city. “I don’t think she’ll be 
happy about that chapter.” 

On his way out Rand saw that 
Marjorie Fleming was back at her 
desk. She was writing something on a 
piece of notepaper, and he caught a 
glimpse of it before she hurriedly 
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covered it. N.B. August Bear, the 
note read. He wondered if N.B. stood 
for Norman Browder, and what his 
connection was with August Bear. 

“Anything I can do for you, Mr 
Rand?” 

“No. I just wanted to tell you that 
I saw Iris Montain this morning. I’d 
like to see her again, and you too.” 

Marjorie Fleming hesitated, 
glancing again at the note she was 
covering with her hand. She seemed 
anxious to have him leave. “There’s a 
meeting tonight of American stud- 
ents living in ioronto. Iris Montain is 
going to speak at it. Meet, me at the 
corner of Yonge and Bloor at eight 
o’clock and I’ll take you along.” 

“It’s a date,” he told her. 

She was smiling as he left, but it 
was a forced smile. She hadn’t 
wanted him to see that note, and 
that was enough to make him curious 
about N.B. August Bear. 

Marjorie was waiting for him at 


the corner of Yonge and Bloor that 
evening, and she led him a block 
away to a big old movie theatre that 
had recently been remodelled and 
split into two smaller ones. They 
went through the outer lobby and 
then through a door past the ticket 
taker. 

“It’s quite clever, really,” she told 
him. “They cut up these big old 
theatres and nobody ever, knows how 
much space is left over. We have a 
meeting room here that most of 
Toronto doesn’t even .know exists.” 

“Including the police?” he asked. 
They’d entered a low-ceilinged room 
where rows of folding chairs were set 
up in front of a small speaker’s 
platform. The room was crowded 
and smoky. 

“These meetings aren’t illegal,” 
she replied. 

“But smoking marijuana is.” The 
odor of it was unmistakeable. 

She waved the smoke away and 
found them some seats. “Some 


nights it’s like this, with half the 
audience turned on,” she said. It 
didn’t seem to bother her. 

After a moment Iris Montain 
appeared, dressed in a neatly tailored 
summer suit. She stopped to chat 
with a few of the young people and 
finally made her way to the low 
platform at the front of the room. 
Rand had to admit that her talk was 
good. She spoke informally of peace 
and love and freedom, reaching her 
audience with every sentence. When 
it was over they applauded warmly, 
and clustered around her as sand- 
wiches and pitchers of beer were 
brought out for refreshments. 

“They’re hungry,” Rand com- 
mented to Marjorie. 

“Smoking pot gives them an 
appetite.” She waved to an approach- 
ing young man and motioned him 
over. “This is Terry, Mr Rand.” 

He was a clean-cut youth with 
surprisingly short hair. Rand shook 
his hand and said, “From what I’d 
heard I was expecting more hair.” 
Terry grinned boyishly. “It’s for 
crossing the border. The customs 
guys get uptight at long hair and start 
searching for. pot right away.” 

“Do they find any?” 

“Not on me. I’m clean.” 

“Then why bother to cut your 
hair short?” Rand asked logically. 

The boyish eyes hardened with 
suspicion. “You a cop?” 

“No.” 

“He’s all right,” Iris Montain said, 
coming up to join them. “He’s just 
British.” 

Terry relaxed a bit, and after a 
moment Marjorie lured him away to 
the refreshments. “He’s the one 
who’s uptight.” Rand observed. 

Iris snorted. “You made him 
nervous. He’s been running pot 
across the border for months, maybe 
some of the hard stuff too. I 
understand he has a big shipment to 
go over next month and doesn’t 
know how to get it across. The 
customs men are wise to most of the 
tricks by now." 

“You encourage these activities?” 
“Of course not, Mr Rand! And 
happily most American youths here 
don’t engage in them. But if I want 
to keep their friendship, to talk to 
them the way 1 did this evening, I 
can hardly report them.” 

Rand glanced around, making sure 
no one could overhear them. “I was 
talking with Browder about the 
book. You didn’t tell me you’d been 
Subic’s mistress.” 

Her face went white. “Who said I 
was?” 

“Subic wrote about it.” 
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“That swine!” 

“You should have told me. It 
explains your interest in Subic and 
his past.” 

“We were both so much younger 

“Everyone was younger then.” 

“He used to sing to me - German 
songs that he’d learned from war 
prisoners. You know he was a 
front-line intelligence officer before 
he was wounded.” 

Rand nodded. “I know. Tell me 
something. You knew Subic well for 
a good many years. Do you think he 
really has fears about his past life? 
Do you think those fears would be 
great enough for him to leave some 
parts out of his book?” 

“If he wrote about me I think 
he’d write about anything.” 

“That’s what I think too,” Rand 
told her. “I believe I’ll talk to 
Browder again and try to get a look 
at that manuscript.” 

“Are you the one he fears, Rand? 
The man from his past?” 

“No. I’m not from anybody’s 
past.” 

He left the meeting hall and 
headed back to his hotel. Browder’s 
home phone was listed in the local 
telephone directory, and Rand tried 
that number first. No one answered 
the ring, and he called the office 
next. Browder answered on the 
second ring. 

“This is Rand. About Subic’s 
manuscript-” 

“Yes?” Browder’s voice was tight 
with something like fear. 

“I must have a look at it.” 

“Rand, there’s something in the 
manuscript that could be very 
dangerous. It’s—” There was a pause. 
“What? Browder, what is it?” 
Browder’s voice had broken off in 
mid-sentence. There was a noise, and 
then a scream. “My God!” the agent 
shouted into the phone. “Hold her!” 
Then there was a loud crack that 
could only have been a gunshot. In 
another second the connection was 
broken. Rand grabbed the flat .380 
automatic from his suitcase and 
headed for the door. 


When Rand reached the office the 
inner door was standing open. 
Browder was crumpled behind his 
desk, shot once through the fore- 
head. The manuscript was gone. 
Rand searched quickly, but it was 
nowhere to be found. He sighed and 
left the office exactly as it was, 
careful not to touch anything with 
his bare fingers. 

He went downstairs to a pay 
phone and tried to call Iris and 
Marjorie at their homes. Neither 
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answered. It was nearly an hour since 
he’d left them at the meeting. Either 
one could have got there in time to 
kill Browder. 

He called Major Subic’s apartment 
next. The phone rang for several 
moments before a tired voice 
answered. “Major, this is Rand. 
Somebody killed Browder tonight 
and stole your manuscript. Do you 
have a carbon copy?” 

“What? Yes, of course. But who 
would kill him? Why?” 

“Someone who doesn’t want your 
book published. Someone who might 
come after the carbon copy. Look, 
I’ll be right over. Don’t let anyone in 
till I get there - not even an old girl 
friend.” 

“Rand?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do I know you didn’t kill 
Browder and take the manuscript?” 
“That’s a chance you’ll have to 
take, Major.” Rand hung up. 


It was after 11 by the time he 
reached Subic’s lake-front apartment. 
The white-haired man answered on 
the first ring, obviously frightened. 
“I can’t believe it about Browder,” 
he said. 

“Whom did you mention in your 
'book, Major? Any women besides 
Iris? Anyone who would kill to 
prevent its publication?” 

“I mentioned women, of course. 
But I can’t believe any of them 
would kill over it.” 

“Then it must be the Chambon 
affair. It gets down to that.” 

The old eyes were watching him. 
“I told you it’s barely mentioned.” 
“Under the circumstances I can’t 
believe you, Major. Browder found 
something in that manuscript of 
yours that greatly upset him. And 
probably caused his death.” 

“But who—?” 


‘Hold her!’. That not only implies 
that his killer was a woman, but also 
that a third person was with them in 
the office.” 

“You think it was Iris Montain?” 

“She seemed upset that you’d write 
about your relationship. But there’s 
another possibility. His secretary, 
Marjorie Fleming, was intent on 
making me believe Browder’s life was 
in danger. That might have been a 
cover for her own plans. She was 
writing an odd note this noon that 
puzzled me. It said simply N.B. 
August Bear. Mean anything to 
you?” 

Major Subic thought about it. 
“N.B. is Norman Browder?” 

“I assume so.” 

“you think it’s a code of some 
sort.” 

Rand shrugged. “Doubtful, but 
she did want to hide it. Anyway, let’s 
take a look at your copy of the 
manuscript.” 

“Certainly.” Major Subic was just 
starting toward the bedroom when 
they heard a noise. “Someone’s in 
there,” he whispered to Rand. 

Tugging his automatic from be- 
neath his jacket, Rand sprinted for 
the bedroom. He was just in time to 
see a figure stumble through the glass 
doors that led to a ground-floor 
patio. “Stop!” he called out, then 
ran after the shadowy intruder. He 
could see it was a man now, carrying 
what looked like the copy of Subic’s 
manuscript. 

“Hold it!” Rand shouted. “I have 
a gun!” 

The figure hesitated, started to 
turn, and Rand was on top of him. 
“I’m not armed!” the other gasped. 
“Don’t shoot!” It was the voice of 
Marjorie’s American friend, Terry 
Sandow. 

Rand took the manuscript and ran 
his hands over the youth. He was 
unarmed. “You’re in deep trouble,” 
he said. 

“Give me a break, Rand!” He 
tried to pull away, but Rand’s grip 
was firm. 

“Inside, come on!” Rand ordered. 

Major Subic stood at the open 
glass doors, a Luger in his hand, 
“Who is it?” he asked. 

“His name’s Terry. His girl friend 
was Browder’s secretary.” Subic 
lowered the gun but kept it in his 
hand, and Rand asked, “How about 
it, Terry? Ready to talk?” 

The youth stared at the floor. “I 
don’t know anything,” he mumbled. 

“He came for the carbon copy of 
the manuscript,” Subic decided. “He 
and the girl must have killed 
Browder.” 

“I didn’t kill anyone!” Terry 
insisted. “We just heard about 
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Browder on the radio!” 

“Then who sent you for the 
manuscript?” 

He bit his lower lip. “Iris Montain. 
She wanted it.” 

“1 see.” 

“When she heard Browder was 
dead she was afraid someone would 
go after the carbon copy. She wanted 
to get it first. She asked me to steal it 
from Major Subic because he wrote 
things in it about the two of them.” 
“I’ll buy that explanation for the 
moment,” Rand said. 

“You believe him?” Subic asked 
incredulously. 

“I believe him,” Rand turned on 
the youth. “But what about N.B. 
August Bear?” 

“What?” 

“It was a note that Marjorie 
wrote. What does it mean?” 

The young man flushed. “N.B. is 
New Brunswick. You can hunt bear 
in New Brunswick in the summer, 
and I’m going up there with some 
other guys in August. I asked her to 
check the hunting regulations for 
me.” 

“So you’ve taken up hunting?” 
“Yes, I guess so,” Terry mumbled. 
“With a short haircut.” 

“I-I-” 

“And the customs people won’t 
even look twice when you cross the 
border with a dead bear on the car. If 
I remember my geography, New 
Brunswick borders on Maine, a 
perfect place to cross over with a 
dead bear stuffed with marijuana.” 
“How did you—?” 

Rand smiled. “Just putting things 
together. Marjorie had to have some 
reason for hiding that note, and Iris 
told me you had a shipment to go 
across the border. My only mistake 
was in thinking the N.B. linked it 
with Norman Browder.” 

“Then that should prove I didn’t 
kill him. I hardly knew the man!” 
“We’ll see,” Rand said. He picked 
up the manuscript and began leafing 
through it, looking for the passage 
about Chambon. The manuscript was 
neatly typed, with the characters 
black and sharp against the page. 
Something flashed in Rand’s mind, 
and then all at once it hit him. He 
knew the whole thing. 

“This isn’t a carbon copy,” he 
said quietly. “It’s the original manu- 
script.” 

The Luger in Major Subic’s hand 
turned and pointed at him. “Yes, Mr 
Rand, that’s correct. It’s the original, 
and that means I killed Norman 
Browder to get it back.” 

Rand nodded. “It means some- 
thing else, too. It means that the real 
Major Subic has been dead for 25 
years, and that you are General Hans 


Holder, late of the German army.” 

The white-haired man barely 
moved a muscle. “You suddenly 
know a great deal,” he said. 

“Once I saw this was the original 
manuscript, the rest of it just fell 
into place. Even allowing for 25 
years, you look nothing like the 
picture of Major Subic in my office. 

“Even your eyes are different. 
You came here and taught German at 
the University. That in itself proves 
nothing, but you also used to sing 
German songs to Iris - songs you 
claimed to have learned from war 
prisoners. 

“But the real Major Subic served 
only in Burma and London. He 
. would have had no front-line contact 
with German prisoners, and no 
opportunity to learn their songs and 
their language so well. 

“There was also the little quiz you 
gave me yesterday. The questions 
were all German-oriented, the sort of 
facts a high-ranking German officer 
would have known. And Browder’s 
dying word was Holder, not Hold 
her. He died with your name on his 
lips. General.” 

The Luger moved between Rand 
and Terry. “Holder died in that plane 
crash. He was shot down by the 
British.” 

“I believe he survived, General. 


The real Major Subic heard rumors of 
a survivor and went to investigate, 
thinking it might be Chambon. But 
the Frenchman was dead. You were 
the survivor. General. The war had 
just ended, and people like you were 
being arrested for the war crimes 
trials. You needed a waiy out of 
Germany. 

“I think you killed Subic and 
took his identity. It was dangerous, 
but it was your only way out. Of 
course you couldn’t return to 
London where Subic was known, so 
you resigned his intelligence job and 
moved to Canada to start a new 
life. ” 

“If that were true, why would I 
attempt to write Subic’s memoirs?” 

“That was your fatal mistake, of 
course. But when the American 
publisher approached you with the 
deal it seemed just too good to turn 
down. You had retired from teaching 
and you needed the money. Besides, 
after 25 years you had almost 
become Subic anyway. 

“You knew the publisher was 
mainly interested in the Chambon 
incident, and I imagine you filled out 
the rest of the book with trans- 
planted memories of your own 
youth, plus the true story of your 
life in Canada. But you had to write 
something about the London years — 
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the part you knew least well. I think 
this is where you tripped up. 

“When I visited Browder at his 
office he had a volume of Scotland 
Yard memoirs on the desk next to 
your manuscript. I think you lifted 
wartime incidents from other books 
of memoirs, and from books on 
cryptography. 

“Unfortunately, Browder recog- 
nised some as plagiarisms — he was 
probably checking one of them with 
the Scotland Yard book. That was 
what he meant by the manuscript 
being dangerous. It was dangerous to 
you, General, because it suggested 
you weren’t Subic. 

“And once he knew that, he 
followed the same reasoning I did to 
deduce you were really Holder. When 
he accused you of this, you had to 
kill him and take back the manu- 
script. All this time, it wasn’t Major 
Subic who feared the past. It was 
General Holder.” 

The white-haired man nodded 
slowly. “You are too smart for your 
own good, Mr Rand. But 25 years is 


too long a time to go down the dram 
now. It may be too late to try me for 
war crimes, but there’s still the 
murder of Major Subic. And I have a 
life here I don’t want to lose.” He 
shifted the gun slightly. “I think it 
can be made to appear that you two 
killed each other.” 

He was just raising the gun when 
Terry leaped. Holder turned and 
fired, and then Rand’s own gun was 
out again, and he squeezed the 
trigger. Holder gasped and went 
down hard, fanning the wall with his 
blood. 

“Are you hit?” Rand asked the 
youth. 

“Just grazed me. But I think you 
killed him.” 

Rand put away the gun and 
walked to the telephone. He knew 
the outcome would be pleasing to 
London, but somehow it wasn’t 
pleasing to him. He’d ended up being 
the man whom Holder-Subic had 
feared after all — the assassin from 
across the sea. * 


THE TIME OF THE CATFISH 

Continued from page 24 


The death toll was 60,000, with 
hundreds of thousands of others 
maimed, burned, and driven out of 
their minds by the endless con- 
vulsions of the tortured earth. 

The greatest single tragedy 
occurred at a Tokyo Army clothing 
depot, where, in an open space of 
something like 16 acres, more than 
30,000 people were quite literally 
roasted to death by huge firewinds 
that came sweeping over them 'from 
the burning city. 

Now, on the exact spot of this 
holocaust, a shrine and a mausoleum 
has been erected called the Earth- 
quake Memorial Hall. The ground 
plan of the building is that of a 
Christian cross, the cross crowned by 
a Buddhist pagoda, with Shinto 
motifs all around the pagoda. The 
building is intended to symbolise the 
fact that people of all races and 
creeds suffered in this appalling 
disaster. 

Inside the building, row upon row 
of earthenware crocks and wooden 
boxes preserve the ashes of 50,000 
victims. A 20-volume record lists the 
names of all who perished in Tokyo. 

During the Great Kanto Earth- 
quake, shocking, almost unbelievable 
details filtered out of the country 
and into the world Press, bring relief 
aid to the tune of millions of pounds 
and dollars. 

Full publicity was the policy then, 
as it is now, but the Japanese War 
Cabinet deemed it unwise to pub- 
licise the earthquake and tidal waves 
that struck the Nagoya Prefecture in 
1944, when the country was at war. 
Only scant and often misleading 
news ever found its way through to 
the outside world. 

Jishin struck again at 4.20 in the 
morning in December 1 946, this time 
at Osaka. Reports received at that 
city painted a picture almost equal to 
the Great Kanto Earthquake. 

Kushimoto and Shingu, with 
populations of better than 30,000, 
had been wiped out, mostly by fire. 
Kainan had been completely inun- 
dated with waist-high mud, and a 
10-foot tidal wave had left a 
fearsome path of destruction and 
death. A freight train had dis- 
appeared altogether and was never 
seen again. Thousands of fishing 
vessels had been swept out to sea, 
and tens of thousands of refugees 
flooded the roads. 

In the Wakayama Prefecture, even 
the hills were not enough to stop the 
tidal waves, which struck five times 
in succession. Shinshomura, a small 
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village of some 60 houses on the 
other side of the hills from Tanabe, 
was simply one huge stretch of 
water. 

Eyewitnesses to the disaster in 
Tanabe swore that they had seen a 
strange light far out at sea a few 
minutes before the earthquake and 
the tidal waves. Close to 200,000 
people lost their homes in the area. 

The outskirts of Kainan looked as 
though some huge monster from out 
of mythology and nightmare had 
been playing fiendish pranks upon 
the land. Roofs and segments of 
walls were found in the middle of 
paddy fields miles from their original 
foundations, hurled there by the 
tidal waves. A coastal vessel weighing 
over 1 00 tons was lifted on top of a 
house. 

But if the 1946 earthquake was 
the most widespread experienced in 
modern times, the next, in 1948, was 
a more ' concentrated and terrible 
one. It struck Fukui at 5.14 pm on 
June 30, 1948. 

Eyewitnesses fortunate enough to 
be on the nearby hills have described 
how the entire city of both solid 
buildings and flimsy bamboo dwell- 
ings seemed to rise up into the air, 
spin around several times, and then 
collapse in a gigantic heap of flames 
and smoke. 

Although the shocks lasted for 
only a few seconds, they spelt doom 
for the city’s 80,000 inhabitants. In 
Fukui’s Toho Theatre alone nearly 
1 000 patrons died when the building 
collapsed. 

One of the heroes of the tragedy 
was Taro Sato, a primary school 
teacher. Trapped by one arm under a 
blazing building, he calmly hacked 
off his own arm with an axe and 
successfully escaped. 

Stories were told of the ground 
splitting open to form bottomless 
crevices up to 20 feet across, into 
which people were seen to fall. Then 
the shuddering earth closed itself 
over them. 

The full extent of the Nagoya 
earthquake of 1944 will probably 
never be known, thanks to the 
curtain of secrecy imposed during 
those war years. But according to 
Europeans living in Japan at the 
time, it did more damage to Japan’s 
war industries, concentrated in that 
area, than all the Allied bombings — 
including the atom-bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

With this sort of record, this sort 
of pattern slowly but relentlessly 
building, for just how long will 
Nippon continue to exist? How long 
before the islands crack and sink 
beneath the sea, as did Atlantis? 
Japanese scientists are working hard 
on solving the question. 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE 
BLACKMAILER 

Continued from page 39 


“So let us assume that the 
murderer called by appointment. 
What business would a man usually 
have with a blackmailer - parti- 
cularly a man, or men, in the 
positions of the two Americans?” 

“They’d be anxious to pay up and 
take possession of the negatives and 
prints,” the Inspector said. 

“Precisely. I believe Piggot went 
to the boarding house to pay the 
money Tyler was demanding for the 
pictures. Probably he entered the 
boarding house unnoticed by any of 
the other residents - Donald said 
there were all sorts of people straying 
in and out. He found Tyler’s room 
and offered to pay the blackmail 
money. Tyler would have already 
taken out the photographs Piggot 
was interested in, re-locked and 
hidden the strong-box and put the 
key away again. 


“But something went wrong with 
the transaction. Perhaps at the last 
moment Tyler decided to raise the 
price, or perhaps he was going to 
hold on to the negatives. You’ll have 
to find out from Piggot. Anyhow, 
there was a fight that ended in 
Tyler’s death, and Piggot took the 
negatives and prints of himself and 
his friend from Tyler’s body. Now, 
according to the police doctor, death 
occurred about eight o’clock, half an 
hour before Mr James visited Tyler’s 
room, and I have no doubt the 
doctor is correct. Piggot waited, 
because he knew he had to leave the 
boarding house without being seen. 

“Then, about 8.30, just as he was 
about to leave the room, you, Mr 
James, came in the front door. He 
stepped back inside Tyler’s room to 
wait until you had gone past. But 
unfortunately for him you knocked 
on the door, which fell slightly open, 
and asked to come in. Piggot saw 
that if you came in you would trip 
over Tyler’s body.” 


“Then Piggot had an inspiration. 
He picked up the body and propped 
it up in the armchair in a natural 
sitting position. You were guided by 
Piggbt’s voice, which you took to be 
the voice of the new boarder, and 
you walked towards the chair. But 
because Piggot was standing behind 
the chair you walked too far and 
bumped into Tyler’s knees and feet. 

“Then you asked if you might feel 
Tyler’s face. That must have been a 
nasty moment for Piggot, but he 
reached out, took your hand and 
guided it straight to Tyler’s face. He 
even gave the head a slight turn so 
that you wouldn’t question whether 
or not Tyler was alive.” 

“But why did Piggot and his 
friend have to kill the girl?” Donald 
asked. 

“They had to kill her before she 
learned that Tyler had been mur- 
dered. Piggot knew that once the 
police had taken possession of the 
photos they would track her down to 
get the addresses of the three men. 
Piggot and his friend feared she’d 
realise that two of the negatives and 
sets of prints were missing from the 
strong box, and would conclude that 
one of the men in the missing photos' 
was probably responsible for Tyler’s 
death. Of course she’d tell this to the 
police, so Piggot and his friend had 
to kill her first.” 

“There was an awful lot of 
guesswork in, all of that, Mr Hodg- 
kiss,” said Inspector O’Hare. 

“That’s true, Inspector,” Hodgkiss 
admitted. “I never pretended it was 
anything else. The crucial test, of 
course, was whether or not Mr 
James, when he heard Piggot’s voice, 
assumed it was Tyler speaking.” 

“I was quite sure it was Tyler,” 
said James. “I could scarcely believe 
my ears.” 

Donald added. “And Piggot’s 
reaction when he saw Mr James was a 
dead give-away. He went as white as 
a sheet.” 

Esme came in from the kitchen 
carrying a tray laden with cups of 
tea, and Inspector O’Hare cleared a 
space in front of him on the table. “I 
wasn’t absolutely positive we were 
on the right track, either, until I saw 
Piggot’s face,” he admitted. 

“I never find it necessary to be 
absolutely positive about anything,” 
said Hodgkiss pedantically. 

O’Hare replied, obvious: “It’s 
different in police work, Mr Hodg- 
kiss. We can’t afford to go off 
half-cocked.” 

Hodgkiss sighed. “Yes. I’d not- 
iced.” 

“I’m not sure, Inspector,” said 
Esme, “but I think you just missed a 
lesson on grammar.” 
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VENGEANCE VIGIL 

Continued from page 44 


“How would a gent get to 
Bullpine Meadows?” Mai inquired. 

“Full of lead,” snapped old Moss. 
“But if you’re plumb set on it, you 
can go back to them two cotton- 
woods with the boulder between and 
on up over the ridge. That will fetch 
you down into a shallow draw where 
there’s a trail leadin’ off to the 
southwest.” 

“The trail Mary Randall was 
riding!” shot through Mai’s mind. 

“That trail,” went on the oldster, 
“will fetch you 15 mile up through 
the hills smack into Bullpine Mea- 
dows. But you won’t know it - 
you’ll be cold meat.” 

Mai plucked his hat off the floor 
and slid wearily to his feet. “I’ll take 
me a gander up thataway,” he said. 

“You’ll find your crowbait in the 
bam,” grumbled old Moss. “I’ll rest 
my hick’ry leg. See you in hell!” ' 

When Mai stepped down from the 
veranda, he saw that the bunkhouse 
was dark. But a dim light shone from 
the open doorway of the bam. He 
crossed the moonlit yard warily, 
hand close to gun butt. Just outside 
the bam door and to one side, he 
hesitated and peered in through 
narrowed eyes. The light came from 
a smoking lantern hanging from a 
beam by a wire. Mai realised that 
once he stepped into that doorway, 
he would be a perfect target, from 
both inside and out. 

But danger or no danger, the 
rangy outlaw hunter concluded he 
couldn’t stand there all night. Per- 
haps, after all, Pocock was on the 
level. Maybe he had left the light just 
for convenience, then hit the hay. 
Mai stepped swiftly through the 
doorway. 

Something that felt like a sledge- 
hammer on a spree crashed against 
the side of his head. His brain reeled. 
Fire blazed behind his eyeballs. He 
fought to get his gun free, but his 
leaden fingers refused to close on the 
walnut grips. As he lurched around in 
falling, his glazing eyes caught a 
blurred glimpse of the malignant face 
of the giant Pocock, lying stretched 
on a beam above the doorway. His 
hairy hand gripped an axe handle, 
clubbed for another blow. 

Weird figures were spinning in 
Mai’s tortured brain. But out of them 
all emerged two. One was Little Jeff 
McLeod. The other - a rounded 
girlish figure topped by high-piled 
coppery hair, and with a small, tense 
face that seemed all hazel eyes. A 
voice deep within whispered that no 
matter what the set-up was, little 
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Mary Randall was riding on the brink 
of hell. 

Another thought piled on that 
one. Mai himself, and he only, could 
save Mary. Then his lights went out. 

He regained his senses in a swirl of 
pain. He was dimly conscious of a 
jolting sensation that sent stabs of 
agony from his head to his toes. 
Then he found he was lashed 
crosswise of the saddle on a pony 
that was straining up a steep 
mountain trail. The spicy odor of 
cedar and fir was heavy in his 
nostrils. 

His thoughts flew to Mary Ran- 
dall, wondering if she was safe. Then 
he thought once again of Little Jeff 
McLeod, and the rage of impotence 
boiled in his veins. He wondered if he 
himself was to be killed with a slug in 
the back, as loyal Little Jeff had 
been. But his thoughts were curbed 
by the stopping of his horse. 

The rope was cut between his 
hands and feet and he was dumped 
head-first on hard ground. He rolled 
over and tried to sit up, but fell from 
dizziness. From where he lay he saw 
a blanket jerked from the mouth of 
the cave, letting out a flood of 
yellow light that played over the 
surly features of Grizzly Pocock 
towering nearby. 

Four men came darting from the 
cave. In a moment Mai found himself 
lying stretched inside, with every- 
body gazing down at him. He calmly 
surveyed the circle. 

One of the outlaws was a big 
bucktoothed renegade with a black 
patch where his left eye should have 
been. Another was a gangling bean- 
pole of a man with a fixed crafty 
leer. Further away stood a sallow 
youngster with restless hands and 
bleary booze-reddened eyes. But it 
was the leader, called by the others 
“Cuchillo”, who caught Archer’s 
attention. 

He was an undersized little weasel 
with merciless agate eyes, as bald as a 
doorknob. The left corner of his 
mouth was twisted in a permanent 
grin. When he spoke, it sounded like 
the scouring of a skillet with sand. 
He pointed toward the tom flesh and 
clotted blood on the side of the 
prisoner’s head and face. 

“You mighty near overplayed 
your hand, Grizzly,” he rasped. “I 
want this polecat kept alive. Soon as 
we get back from making this raid on 
old Goodnight’s beef tonight, I aim 
to make this polecat write a letter to 
Santa Fe telling his boss everything’s 
keno. Once a week he can do that. 
That way, the cockeyed Association 
won’t be sending a man down here 
every so often to be gut-shot like I 
done that Jeff McLeod.” 


Mai Archer felt hot blood go 
surging to his throbbing head. A 
picture of his murdered saddle-mate 
flitted across his memory. And there, 
not 10 feet distant, stood the 
wizened little rat who had planted 
the slug in Little Jeffs back. Cold 
rage chilled him. His steely grey eyes 
stabbed like dagger points at the 
agate eyes of the grinning little 
outlaw. 

“You dirty little yellow-bellied 
bush-whacker,” he said distinctly. 
“You’re well named — ‘Cuchillo’ - 
the knife. I will kill you, if it’s the 
last job I do on earth!” 

The devil called “Cuchillo” bared 
shining yellow teeth in a savage snarl. 
“You got good guts, lawman,” he 
rasped. “But I been killing your kind 
so long it ain’t even a chore.” He 
swung around. 

“Pocock,” he sneered. “Did you 
shove them beeves of Goodnight’s 
over toward Crazy Man Creek, like I 
said, where they’ll be easy to get at?” 

“Shore ’nough, boss,” growled 
Grizzly, “and drifted them this 
way.” 

“We got to get a move on,” rasped 
Cuchillo. He motioned to the others. 
“You there, Randall and Patch, tie 
that polecat up so he can’t wiggle. 
We got nobody to spare to stay and 
guard him. I’ll be ready in five 
minutes. You be ready to move!” 

The scrawny little leader ducked 
outside, followed by Pocock and the 
beanpole. 

“So-o-o!” thought Mai. “The 
young booze-hound is Laury Randall 
- Mary’s kid brother.” He noticed 
the sallow youngster avoided his 
eyes. 

The two made fast the lashings on 
Mai’s ankles and wrists and stretched 
him out between opposite bunks 
supports till his long body was as 
taut as a fiddle string, then hurried 
out. A few minutes later came the 
dying rumble of flying hoofs. 

In half an hour Archer was free. 
That was merely routine stuff for 
him. It had been routine ever since 
he nearly lost his life by being left 
tied in blistering Borax Sink. 

Nobody ever noticed anything 
different about the boots Archer 
wore. But they were different. They 
were built to order with stiff, heavy 
horsehide collars three inches wide 
stitched inside the ankles. No matter 
how tightly his ankles were bound, 
he could free himself by gradually 
working his feet out of his boots. It 
was painful, but it worked. 

Once his feet were free, he found 
a sharp edge on a bunk rail and began 
sawing on his wrist lashings. He was 
puzzled to find that the hoggin’ 


strings had been tied so loosely they 
almost fell off. 

He took precious time to search 
the cave, but failed to find a gun of 
any kind. On the far side of the little 
meadow in front, he discovered a 
pole corral holding three mustangs. 
Expertly fashioning a hackamore 
from a piece of the rope he had been 
tied with, he mounted bareback on a 
stocky bay gelding and shot through 
the cut leading toward the northeast, 
where lay Big Coulee and Crazy Man. 

He rode like a maniac for Big 
Coulee, hurling the stout bay reck- 
lessly down out of the dark foothills. 
Two images kept flitting across his 
mind - the freckled face of Little 
Jeff McLeod, and the merciless eyes 
of the devil called “Cuchillo”, the 
fiend who had boasted of having shot 
Little Jeff in the back. 

The idea of riding to the Leaning 
G for help never even occurred to the 
racing outlaw hunter. One thought 
alone boiled in his aching head now 
- to get his steely fingers on 
Cuchillo’s scrawny throat. He had no 
gun, not even a saddle. But as he 
spooked the bay he planned. 

He could strike big Coulee just 
about the time the rustled herd 
emerged from the dry bed of the 
Crazy Man. He had a hunch Cuchillo 
would be bringing up the drag - 
staying back where trouble would be 
most likely to occur. And that’s 
exactly the way it was. 

Mai was charging down the south 
slope of Big Coulee when he saw the 
leaders of a herd of big steers come 
stringing down the north slope. A 
human beanpole was riding point. 

Mai struck him like an avalanche, 
horse and all. The hooter went 
sprawling from his saddle, his head 
striking a dull thump! His sixgun 
flew from his holster and exploded 
when it struck. Archer pounced on it 
and hair-pinned into the saddle of 
Beanpole’s buckskin. 

The two riders on the right flank 
swerved and went spurring up the 
slope toward a pinion thicket, firing 
over their shoulders as they rode. 
The lone rider on the left flank cut 
straight through the herd and dashed 
up the slope after them, his carbine 
crackling. But, to his astonishment, 
Mai saw clearly by the direction of 
the carbine flame that the lone rider 
was firing at his companions! And he 
knocked them both from their 
saddles. Then he himself pitched over 
his horse’s head. 

Mai whirled. The rider who had 
been bringing up the drag whipped 
around the edge of the herd in a dark 
blur that spat lead. A slug burned 
past Archer’s ribs. Another nicked an 
ear. His own six-gun roared. The 
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outlaw leader grabbed wildly for the 
saddle horn, missed it, and parted 
company with his mount. Never, so 
long as he lived, would Mai Archer 
forget the sight of that unhorsed 
figure hurling through the moonlight, 
to land with a sickening crunch in a 
pile of stones. Mai turned his head 
and covered his eyes with his hand. 
His throat felt as if someone had 
shrunk a rawhide band around it. 

That hurtling figure was clothed 
in a woman’s riding habit. 

Mai couldn’t clamp his hand tight 
enough to shut out the vision that 
was seething in his brain — a vision of 
a slim girl with gleaming coppery hair 
and eyes like still pools beneath 
motionless willows. The moan that 
came welling through his clenched 
teeth helped to cover the pounding 
of approaching hoofbeats. 

Mai jerked his hand away. He was 
surrounded by breathless riders on 
horses flecked with foam. He saw old 
Moss Goodnight drop clumsily from 
the saddle beside the crumpled figure 
in the rockpile, then straighten as 
though he’d been stung by a 
yellow-jacket. 

“I’ll be a hick’ry-legged ol’ 
tumble-bug!” exploded the oldster. 
“Lookee here!” 

Mai was closest, and though his 
legs felt like rubber he was the first 
to reach the limp body old Moss had 
turned face up. 

“Cuchillcj:!” repeated Mai. 

“Who?” ported old Moss. 

“Cuchillo!” repeated Mai. “Boss 
lobo of the Bullpine Meadows pack 
of curly wolves.” 

“Cuchillo — my grandmother!” 
snorted old Moss derisively. “That’s 
Tom Padway!” 

Mai felt a tiny hand work its way 
into his. He glanced down. The 
limpid eyes of Mary Randall were 
pools of veiled light. 

A goggle-eyed fat man waddled up 
beside old Moss. “When Mary come 
to me,” he muttered, “and spilled 
the frijoles, just before she and I rode 
out to your place tonight, Moss, I 
just couldn’t believe Padway had 
been pulling the wool over my eyes 
for 20 years.” He stooped and peered 
down into Padway’s bruised face. 
“That’s Tom Padway,” he muttered. 
“But sure as my moniker’s ‘Duke 
Crowley’ I’ll never believe it.” 

Mary’s tiny fingers tightened 
round one of Mai’s. “Padway forced 
me to point you out, Mai,” she said 
with a catch in her voice, “by 
threatening to have Laury hung for 
the murder of Jeff McLeod. Then, 
after I’d done it, I knew I couldn’t 
do such a thing to you, not even to 
save Laury from a hang-noose. So I 
told ‘Uncle Crow’ and he dusted out 


to the leaning G to try to head you 
off.” 

“Soon as I got wind of all this,” 
cut in old Moss, “I smelled me some 
skunk close to home and went 
lookin’ for Grizzly Pocock. When I 
couldn’t locate hide nor hair of him, 
we all started hell-bent for Bullpine 
Meadows. That’s how we come to be 
crossin’ the coulee when the fire- 
works started.” 

“Little Jeff McLeod was the best 
friend I ever had, Mary,” Mai said 
quietly. “Laury didn’t kill him. That 
lump of buzzard bait lying there 
bushwacked Little Jeff. He boasted 
of it.” 

Mary gave a glad little cry, then 
instantly sobered. “Mai,” she whis- 
pered brokenly, “did — did — ?” 

“You all stand hitched a minute,” 
Mai told them. 

He wobbled across the coulee and 
knelt down in the shadow of a 
sumach bush. Laury Randall looked 
up at him with fevered eyes. 

“You Mai Archer?” he asked 
weakly. 

“Yes, amigo,” Gil said. 

“Sis rode out to the hideout this 
evening,” the youngster went on, 
“trying to get me away and wanting 
the riding habit and side saddle I 
stole from her when Padway craved a 
good disguise and cut off my 
whisky money till I kicked in.” 

“Sis said you were her man. I 
laughed that off with my face — but 
not in my heart. That’s how come I 
tied your wrists so loose. When the 
shooting started, I figured it must be 
you, so I done what I was able.” His 
head fell back limply over Mai’s arm. 

Archer climbed the slope and 
made sure Grizzly Pocock and 
“Patch” were dead. Then he rejoined 
the others and laid young Larry 
Randall’s body gently on the ground. 

“Mebbyso it’s better this way,” he 
muttered. “But if Laury hadn’t sided 
me in this fight tonight, I’d be where 
he is.” 

Mary was gazing down wide-eyed 
on her brother. Mai swung on 
Crowley. “One thing’s puzzling me 
some, Crowley,” he said. “Mocho 
Speer’s dying words was - ‘He was 
chain lightnin’, Crowley.’ How do 
you account for that?” 

Duke Crowley’s jowls quivered. “I 
was forever guying that tramp,” he 
admitted, “telling him that on the 
draw he was slower’n a cow pulling 
her foot out of a bog. Reckon it 
preyed on his mind.” 

But Mary Randall had had 
enough. She reeled against big Mai 
Archer’s shoulder. He picked her up, 
stepped into the saddle, and with 
Mary cradled gently in his arms 
headed for the Leaning G. * 
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RIDDLE OF THE SEA 
SERPENT Continuedfrom page 32 

A popular one was that the 
serpent was really a long tubular 
piece of floating seaweed. The great 
naturalist Sir Richard Owen declared 
that Captain M’Quhae had really seen 
a very large seal or sea-lion. Captain 
M’Quhae wrote- an indignant reply to 
this, which also appeared in The 
Times. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that Captain M’Quhae and his crew 
really did see some monster un- 
known to science. It is difficult to 
credit a length of seaweed with a 
surface speed of 1 2 to 15 miles an 
hour, and a seal approaching a length 
of 60 feet - McQuhae’s estimated 
minimum - would be a genuine 
monster itself. 

There can be no doubt that the 
crew of the Daedalus saw something, 
at any rate. Captains of the Royal 
Navy have never been in the habit of 
telling fairy stories to the Admiralty. 

There are other cases where the 
monster in question showed itself to 
large numbers of witnesses. An 
instance like this occurred on the 
coast of Massachusetts in the north- 
east of the United States in 1817. It 
was seen over a period of several 
weeks by scores of people indepen- 
dently, including lawyers, fishermen, 
ministers, sea-captains, merchants, 
tradesmen and customs officers. 

A committee set up by the 
Linnaean Society of New England 
interviewed as many of these people 
as they could find, presenting them 
with a well-thought-out question- 
naire on what they had seen. All 
agreed on the main features of the 
creature they claimed to have seen. 

It looked like a huge snake, with 
smooth, almost black skin, and a 
whitish belly. It showed 40 or 50 
feet of its length on the surface and 
must have been about 65 feet long 
overall. The visible part of its body 
was about a foot in diameter, and it 
always held its head up to a foot out 
of the water. 

Some of the witnesses said it 
appeared to undulate vertically, un- 
like an ordinary snake which swims 
by twisting its body from side to 
side. They claimed that it could 
move at a speed of at least 20 to 30 
knots - as fast as most whales. When 
it dived it went down suddenly, like 
a stone. 

Once it appeared in Gloucester 
Roads, and four armed boats were 
sent to chase it. Matthew Gaffney, a 
ship’s carpenter, fired at it with an 
18-bore musket, and believed he hit 
it in the head. The serpent turned 
and dived at once, then reappeared 


100 yards away and swam off. 

The witnesses agreed that as a rule 
the sea-serpent did not seem to take 
much notice of boats. It was never in 
the least aggressive. They believed 
that it fed on small fish like herrings, 
and was harmless to humans. 

Harmless or not, sea-serpents have 
frequently had to face worse than a 
man with a musket. In July, 1897, 
Lieutenant Lagresille, the com- 
mander of the French gunboat 
Avalanche on the coast of Indo- 
china (now Vietnam), encountered 
two bulky, undulating monsters 
about 65 feet long, They dived and 
vanished when the Avalanche fired a 
gun. 

The following February the 
Avalanche met some similar mon- 
sters. Lieutenant Lagresille opened 
fire on them with a quick-firer at a 
range of about 400 yards, and also 
tried to ram one of them. This 
monster was faster than the gunboat 
and eventually escaped, although 
Lagresille succeeded in driving it into 
the shallows several times. 

Lieutenant Lagresille was not the 
only one to engage a sea-serpent in a 
naval action. On July 30, 1915, the 
German submarine U28 torpedoed 
the British steamer Iberian in the 
North Atlantic. U28 surfaced, and 
her commander, Freiherr Georg 
Gunther von Forstner, and the 
officers of the watch were on the 
conning tower to observe the 
doomed ship’s last moments. 

About half a minute after the 
Iberian’s bows went under there was 
a violent explosion, and a gigantic 
sea-creature was blown out of the 
water along with fragments of 
wreckage. It was shaped like a 
crocodile with four webbed feet, and 
looked about 60 feet long. 

Even less fortunate was another 
60-footer, this time with a long neck, 
which was sighted off Iceland in 


1917 by the armed merchant cruiser 
HMS Hilary. Captain F. W. Dean 
decided to use it as a target for 
gunnery practice with the Hilary’s 
three six-pounders. 

The monster was hit on the third 
salvo, and thrashed in apparent 
agony for a few seconds before 
sinking. Justice was served a few days 
later, when a U-boat torpedoed and 
sank the Hilary. 

The Loch Ness Monster has all the 
characteristics of a sea-serpent, but it 
is hard to class it as one since it lives 
far inland in fresh water. However, 
there is a similar case of a salt-water 
monster appearing to numbers of 
people over a period of several 
decades in one particular locality. 

This monster was seen on the west 
coast of Canada in 1932, in the 
straits between the city of Vancouver 
and Vancouver Island. Witnesses said 
it appeared to be about 80 ft long, 
and shaped more like a lizard than a 
snake. About 100 people reported 
seeing it, including three ships’ 
captains and an air-mail pilot. 

The local newspaper christened 
the monster “cadborosaurus”, from 
the nearby town of Cadboro. It was 
learned that the Chinook Indians of 
the area had apparently known of 
the monster for centuries, calling it 
hiachuckaluck. 

The cadborosaurus, or another of 
its tribe, was reported in the same 
area after World War II. Judge James 
Thomas Brown, President of the 
King’s Bench of Saskatchewan, saw it 
again in 1950. 

Sometimes sea-serpents even enter 
the orbits of heads of state. On June 
2, 1877 a sea-monster with huge 
turtle-like flippers and a head shaped 
like a seal’s was seen off the north 
coast of Sicily by HMS Osborne, 
Queen Victoria’s royal yacht. It 
measured about 50 feet from the 
crown of its head to the shoulder 
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behind the flippers, and appeared to 
have a row of fins down its back. 

Four of the Osborne’s officers saw 
it — but not the Queen, which was a 
pity. She would probably have made 
a good witness. However, her grand- 
son, the Duke of Clarence, later King 
George V, was luckier. He sighted 
one from HMS Bacchante four years 
later when he was a midshipman on a 
training cruise. 

Another monster has been re- 
ported from time to time near San 
Clemente, California — recently 
famous as the site of President 
Nixon’s “summer White House”. It 
has a thick 10-foot neck and gives 
the appearance of having a massive 
body under the water. 

Believers in sea-serpents come in 
two varieties: those who simply 
believe it is likely that there are some 
kinds of huge sea-creatures still 
unknown to science, and those who 
have detailed theories to explain 
what exactly the creatures are. 
Staunch opponents of sea-serpents, 
however, believe that all sea-serpent 
reports can be explained away as 
faulty observation or hoaxes. 

One favorite argument against the 
existence of sea-serpents is the fact 
that no authentic sea-serpent remains 
have yet been identified by scientists. 
Huge carcases of intriguing form have 
been found from time to time, but 
all of them have turned out to be 
ribbon fish, basking sharks or whales. 

In the autumn of 1808, British 
scientists thought that they had the 
real McCoy for the first time. A 
snake-like body 55 feet long was 
found cast up on the Island of 
'Stronsa in the Orkneys. Witnesses 
described it as having six limbs, a 
small head on a very long neck and a 
long winding tail like a lizard’s. A 
narrow hairy crest ran along its spine 
to the end of its tail. 

The Scottish islanders were 
thorough in their examination of the 
rotting remains. Besides measuring it, 
they cut open its stomach and 
looked inside, and removed various 
parts of it - the skull, a limb and 
part of the spinal column — before 
the carcass broke up in a storm. 
These remains were forwarded to the 
Edinburgh Natural History Society. 

The members of the Society 
supposed that they had solved the 
riddle of the sea-serpent’s identity. 
But Everard Home, a London 
surgeon and naturalist, identified the 
remains from their description as 
those of a huge basking shark, a 
whale-sized monster feeding on 
plankton. Home pointed out that the 
“Stronsa beast’s” bones were flexible 
like a shark’s, not hard and rigid like 
those of a fish or a reptile. The six 


limbs were really its four belly fins 
and the double reproductive organs. 
Decomposition made it appear to be 
long and thin. 

Basking shark remains have been 
the long-term favorites for mistaken 
identifications of carcasses. This is 
mainly due to the spread of a 
popular theory which argues that 
sea-serpents do exist, and are sur- 
vivors of the prehistoric plesiosaurs, a 
form of giant marine reptile with a 
smooth-skinned, turtle-shaped body 
and a very long neck, extinct for 70 
million years. 

A plesiosaurus looked nothing like 
a basking shark. But when a basking 
shark dies and its body rots, at an 
early stage its huge lower jaw and 
gills come away. This leaves a tiny 
skull at the end of a long spinal 
column which looks like a thin neck. 
All the plesiosaur-like remains so far 
have turned out to be sharks in this 
condition. 

But this cannot be taken as proof 
that real plesiosaurs don’t still exist. 
The Daedalus sea-serpent might have 
been one with its body submerged. 
So might the one which was sunk by 
HMS Hilary. So might the “cadbor- 
osaurus”. 

Another popular theory is that 
sea-serpents are really just gigantic 
eels. This is supported by solid 
evidence, too. In 1930, scientists on 
an expedition in the South Atlantic 
dredged up an eel larva 6 feet long. 
The adult stage of such an eel could 
measure over 100 feet. This could 
also account for the Daedalus 
monster, seen in the same waters. 

There are other theories which 
advance the cases for giant oarfish, 
giant long-necked mammals like seals 
and giant squids seen from unusual 
angles. Dr Bernard Heuvelmans, 
probably the greatest living authority 
on sea-serpent lore, has grouped all 
the available honest descriptions into 
nine categories, each one a creature 
of a different form — long-necked, 
many-humped, merhorse, many- 
finned, super-otter, super-eel, giant 
turtle, giant crocodile and yellow- 
belly. 

Dr Heuvelmans regards the exis- 
tence of the giant turtle and 
yellow-belly as doubtful. He believes 
that the super-eel — possibly what 
the Daedalus sighted - is a fish, the 
giant crocodile (as torpedoed by 
U28) a reptile with fins, and the first 
five in the list are all mammals. He 
has suggested that the long-necked 
kind is really a giant type of seal with 
a shape resembling a tailless plesi- 
osaur, and that the other four are 
possible survivors of prehistoric 
whales. Dr Heuvelmans has gone so 
far as to assign provisional scientific 


Latin names to several of them. 

Dr Heuvelmans is trying to correct 
the approach of a previous sea- 
serpent expert, Dr A. C. Oudemans, 
who declared that there was only one 
kind of unknown monster - a 
gigantic long-necked seal-like 

mammal, which he christened 
Megophias. Dr Oudemans decided 
that all genuine sea-serpent sightings 
referred to this animal, and those 
which differed were the result of 
inaccurate observation. 

Whether or not you choose to go 
along. with the zooful of submarine 
giants proposed by Dr Oudemans, it 
is a known fact that there are huge 
sea-creatures of a less controversial 
form which have not yet been fully 
described by scientists. Dr Edward 
Wilson, who perished with Captain 
Scott on his journey back from the 
South Pole in 1912, saw an unknown 
kind of large whale with a very high, 
narrow dorsal fin when he was in the 
Antarctic in' 1902. No carcass of this 
whale has yet been described. Some 
kinds of large beaked whale have 
been sighted but never killed. 

The visual evidence for the exis- 
tence of these whales is a lot scantier 
than that for the sea-serpent. But 
nobody has bothered to cast doubt 
on the whales’ reality. There is no 
need to be dogmatic about the 
precise identity of sea-serpents on 
the evidence available, but it is surely 
only fair to accept the word of at 
least some of the people who have 
reported them. 

Dr Heuvelmans could well be right 
when he suggests that there is more 
than one kind of unknown monster. 
The descriptions vary too much for a 
single creature to fulfil them all. 
Ui course, some might ,be imaginary. 
But not all of them. 

There is still plenty of room for 
monsters in the world’s oceans. 
Merchant ships have stuck to well- 
defined shipping lanes in the steam 
age, and there are vast areas of sea 
which nowadays are seldom crossed 
by a keel. And men have hardly 
begun yet to explore properly in the 
shadowy depths beyond the con- 
tinental shelves. When they do they 
sometimes dredge up a fish like the 
coelacanth, discovered 20 years ago 
after being known only as a fossil 70 
million years old. 

There are hundreds of reports of 
sightings to go through, and you can 
form any number of theories. You 
can believe in eels, seals, plesiosaurs, 
or whatever you like. When all the 
evidence is weighed — even just the 
cream of it, from the best witnesses 
— there’s too much to ignore. They 
can’t all be wrong. There must be 
something out there. 
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